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AN ANNOTATED CHECKLIST OF BIRDS FROM LORNA 
GLEN (MUTAWA): A PROPOSED CONSERVATION PARK ON 
THE BOUNDARY OF THE MURCHISON AND GASCOYNE 
REGIONS OF WESTERN AUSTRALIA 


By KEVIN COATE 

11 Peak View, Canning Vale, W.A. 6155 


SUMMARY 

This paper is based on data 
gathered by me with supple¬ 
mentary sightings by other 
acknowledged observers during 
visits to Lorna Glen between 
2000 and 2010. A total of 133 
species (69 non-passerines and 64 
passerines) were recorded during 
these visits. Mention is made of 
the diversity of habitat and 
emphasis given to the importance 
of the area to waterfowl after 
seasonal filling of lakes and 
claypans. Breeding information is 
given and reference made of 
several species not previously 
recorded in the area. 

INTRODUCTION 

The proposed Lorna Glen 
Conservation Park (Mutawa, 


chosen by DEC to represent the 
Aboriginal name of the area - 
26°22'S 121°56'E), about 150 km to 
the north-east of the town of 
Wiluna occupies an area of about 
244,000 hectares and is situated 
across two biogeographic regions 
- the Murchison and Gascoyne 
and therefore contains a 
fascinating diversity of landform, 
geology and vegetation. In turn, 
this also supports rich 
assemblages of the region’s flora 
and fauna. Low lying areas are 
dominated by extensive spinifex, 
red sand plains with scattered 
Marble Gum (Eucalyptus 
gongylocarpa ), as well as samphire 
flats, claypans and lakebeds. 
Mulga communities, often rich in 
ephemeral plant communities, 
are also represented. Stony rises 
occur across the landscape and 
carry their own unique plant 
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communities rich in Acacia and 
Eremophila species. There are also 
areas of breakaway, evidence of a 
former plateau landscape 
(Marbutt et al. 1963). Woodlands 
of Eucalyptus camaldulensis (e.g. 
along a drainage area flowing 
from the east past the homestead) 
and Casuarina pauper occur at 
several locations. 

BACKGROUND 

The property was purchased for 
the purpose of conservation in 
2000 by the then Western 
Australian Department of Con¬ 
servation and Land Management 
(CALM) under the Gascoyne 
Murchison Strategy. Shortly after 
take over, the property was 
destocked and artificial watering 
points such as windmills were 
shut down. A long term strategy 
for the control of feral cats and 
the re-introduction of native 
fauna to the area has been 
implemented. The property is 
currently managed jointly be¬ 
tween the current Western 
Australian Department of En¬ 
vironment and Conservation 
(DEC) and its traditional owners 
the Martu People. 

The average annual rainfall is 
259.3mm - falling mainly in the 
summer months from December 
to April. Since 1939 rainfall, 
reliant to a large degree on storms, 
has fluctuated from a high of 
706mm in 1973 to a low of 
86.4mm in 1976 (Bureau of 
Meteorology). 

Avifauna of the area was first 
recorded in July 1896 during the 


time of the Calvert Scientific 
Exploring Expedition under the 
leadership of Lawrence Allen 
Wells. He recorded Black 
Cormorants (not since recorded), 
Shepherd’s Companions (Willie 
Wagtail), cockatoos, Ring-neck 
Parrots, Mulga Parrots, Magpies, 
Miners, Butcherbirds, finches, 
Blue Cranes (White-faced Heron) 
and crows ( Corvus sp.). The 
expedition camped at a pool on a 
creek-line, which Wells named 
Lorna Glen after Calvert’s 
daughter, and Lindsay Gordon 
Lagoon after ‘Australia’s poet’ - 
Adam Lindsay Gordon, for whom 
he had much admiration and 
whose writings were much in 
vogue at the time. 

George Arthur Keartland, 
Calvert’s expedition ‘naturalist 
and representing botany’ also 
recorded Budgerigars (breeding), 
Pallid Cuckoo, Red-capped Robin, 
Hooded Robin, White-browed 
Babbler, White-plumed Honey- 
eater, Little Button-quail and 
Bustard as being in the area. Two 
years earlier, Keartland, a tireless 
devotee to the advancement of 
natural history and one of the 
founders of the RAOU (Birds 
Australia) had achieved national 
recognition as a field orni¬ 
thologist on the Horn Expedition 
to Central Australia. His name is 
commemorated in Lichenostomus 
keartlandi, Grey-headed Honey- 
eater, collected on that 
expedition. 

On the 25th July 1896 (before 
European settlement in the area), 
Wells recorded cattle in the 
vicinity of Lorna Glen, by noting 
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“fairly recent cattle tracks 
evidently those of cattle which 
had strayed from settlements at 
the head of the Murchison River 
during the last rains”. A few days 
later heartland reported the 
sighting of a domestic/feral cat 
(Felis catus). 

The first lease holder over the area 
was a colourful character, Arthur 
Ashwin - born 1850 in Adelaide, 
South Australia, died 1930 in 
Western Australia. He was a 
prospector, who was amongst the 
first at many of Australia’s great 
gold rushes - the Palmer 
Goldfields in North Queensland, 
the Pilbara, Ashburton and other 
goldfields in Western Australia. 
With money Ashwin made from 
gold, he branched into pastoralism 
initially acquiring the lease of 
Wonggomoo Station near Darlot 
and Yelma Station. He later 
applied for a lease of unoccupied 
crown land abutting Yelma 
Station to the north, on which 
Lorna Glen and Lindsay Gordon 
Lagoon are located. On the 
successful application of this lease, 
he named it Lorna Glen Station 
after Lorna Glen, and moved there 
from Yelma Station. Although his 
lease (Lorna Glen Station) was 
taken up in 1923-24, cattle (later 
leaseholders also ran sheep) from 
Yelma Station to the south, and 
Wongawol Station to the east, 
most likely spread across this 
unfenced area for years before. 

OBSERVATIONS AND 
METHODS 

Kevin and Yvonne Coate made a 


brief visit to Lorna Glen on 30 
May 2000 and recorded 44 
species of bird. Members of the 
Western Australian Naturalists’ 
Club under the leadership of 
Kevin Coate, camped at No 10 
Well between 15 and 17 August 
2000 and carried out a bird 
survey in that locality and on 
flooded claypans near No 2 Well 
recording 65 species. A much 
broader and more intensive bird 
survey covering remote areas on 
Lorna Glen and 24 trapping sites 
established by Mark Cowan, 
Principal Rangeland Ecologist for 
CALM now DEC for the trapping 
of vertebrate fauna, was carried 
out by the Coate’s between 12 and 
17 March 2003. These trapping 
sites cover a broad range of 
habitats that include breakaways, 
mulga, grassland communities, 
spinifex, sandplain, samphire 
flats and eremophila and acacia 
shrublands. Bird surveys were 
carried out within a 200 metre 
radius of each site. Sites 1,2,7,8,9 
and 17 carried little vegetation 
due to recent bushfires. On this 
visit 81 species were recorded. 

Members of a L andscope Expedition 
under the leadership of Mark 
Cowan, Kevin Kenneally, Daphne 
Edinger, Ric How and Kevin 
Coate carried out a far wider 
ranging biological survey 
between 5 and 11 September 2003 
to determine areas of high 
biodiversity and conservation 
value. This included the trapping 
of vertebrate fauna and the 
collection of botanical specimens 
from the 24 trapping sites 
established by Mark Cowan. With 
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Figure 1 showing location of trapping sites and ephemeral claypans. 



































































the assistance of volunteer 
birdwatchers, Kevin Coate using 
the same methods as on the 
previous visit carried out bird 
surveys within a 200 metre 
radius of all 24 trapping sites (see 
Figure 1). Opportunistic surveys 
were also done at other locations 
on Lorna Glen and 84 species 
were recorded. 

A survey at Lorna Glen by 
members of Birds Australia, 
Western Australia - lead by John 
Luyer, was undertaken between 
18 and 24 June 2007 at the 24 
trapping sites with opportunistic 
sighting at other locations using 
similar methods to those above 
and they recorded 78 species. 

Additional bird sightings to 
those recorded on the above visits 
are from DEC personnel, 
especially Mark Cowan (Senior 
Research Scientist), Neil 
Hamilton (Senior Technical 
Officer), Gina Gregory (caretaker 
at Lorna Glen from November 
2002 to October 2003) and Bruce 
and Kaye Withnell (current 
caretakers at Lorna Glen). 

Nomenclature follows that of 
Johnstone (2000). 


ANNOTATED BIRD SPECIES LIST 

CASUARIIDAE 

Emu Dromaius novaehollandiae 
Common throughout in August 
2000, March 2003 and September 
2003. Also recorded in 2009. 
Breeding: In September 2003 - 
males with chicks (newly 
hatched to 3 months were 


common). One observed on 
consecutive days near Shallow 
Bore caring for 18 chicks 
(obviously not all its own - 14 
were aged about 3 weeks and 4 
about 6 weeks). July 2009 - 
several adults with young. 

MEGAPODIIDAE 

Malleefowl Leipoa ocellata 
Scarce. Two, to the south of Site 5 
and toward No 9 Well on 3 June 
2003 and one in the same 
vicinity the following day. 
Malleefowl tracks identified on 
cat transect roads down from old 
shearing shed in September 2008. 

PHASIANIDAE 

Stubble Quail Coturnix pectoralis 
Uncommon. Recorded for the 
first time in February 2007. Also 
recorded at Site 9 in June 2007. 
Breeding: Adult with at least 3 
young near lake system behind 
homestead in February 2007. 

ANATIDAE 

Black Swan Cygnus atratus 
Moderately common (30-40) on 
claypans between No 1 Well and 
No 2 Well in August 2000. 
Common on Lindsay Gordon 
Lagoon in September 2003. 
Breeding: Well advanced cygnets 
on claypans between No 1 Well 
and No 2 Well and the northern 
end of Lindsay Gordon Lagoon in 
August 2000. 178 adult and 102 
cygnets from small downy to 
almost fledged at the southern 
end of Lindsay Gordon Lagoon in 
September 2003. Many disused 
nests toward the southern end of 
the lagoon, where the water had 
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receded from the shallows toward 
the deeper areas. 

Australian Shelduck Tadorna 
tadornoides 

Common. On claypans between 
No 1 Well and No 2 Well and also 
a pair at Camel Well and No 10 
Well in August 2000. Three at 
No 5 Bore in March 2003. About 
100 at Lindsay Gordon Lagoon in 
September 2003. 

Breeding: Many newly hatched to 
almost fully fledged young at 
Lindsay Gordon Lagoon in 
September 2003. 

Australian Wood Duck Chenonetta 
jubata 

Uncommon. One at No 6 Bore in 
March 2003. 

Grey Teal Anas gracilis 
Common. On claypans and No 1 
Well and No 2 Well in August 
2000. Several at No 5 Bore and 
about 100 at Pink Claypan in 
March 2003. At least 40 at 
Lindsay Gordon Lagoon and 12 at 
Tonys Dam near No 5 Bore on the 
northern boundary in September 
2003. 

Pacific Black Duck Anas 
superciliosa 

Moderately common. In small 
numbers on claypans between 
No 1 Well and No 2 Well in 
August 2000. Five at Pink 
Claypan and one at No 5 Bore in 
March 2003. 

Pink-eared Duck M alacorhynchus 
membranaceus 

Uncommon. Ten at Pink Claypan 
in March 2003. Six at Lindsay 
Gordon Lagoon in September 
2003. 


Hardhead Aythya australis 
Moderately common. About 80 at 
Lindsay Gordon Lagoon in 
September 2003. 

PODICIPEDIDAE 

Australasian Grebe Tachybaptus 

novaehollandiae 

Moderately common. About 20 in 
July 2003 and about 40 at 
Lindsay Gordon Lagoon in 
September 2003. 

Hoary-headed Grebe Poliocephalus 
poliocephalus 

Common. About 850 bunched 
up in rafts at Lindsay Gordon 
Lagoon in September 2003. 
Lavours inland areas. 

ARDEIDAE 

White-necked Heron A rdea 
pacifica 

Moderately common. On claypans 
between No 1 Well and No 2 Well 
in August 2000. Between 20-30 
at Pink Claypan in March 2003. 
Scarce: Lour at Lindsay Gordon 
Lagoon in September 2003. 

White-faced Heron A rdea 
novaehollandiae 

Moderately common. On claypans 
between No 1 Well and No 2 Well 
in August 2000. Ten at Pink 
Claypan in March 2003. Thirteen 
at Lindsay Gordon Lagoon in 
September 2003. 

Great Egret A rdea alba 
Uncommon. Three on claypans 
between No 1 Well and No 2 Well 
in August 2000. Casual to the 
area in good seasons. 

THRESKIORNITHIDAE 
Australian White Ibis Threskiornis 
molucca. 
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Uncommon. Up to 8 on claypans 
between No 1 Well and No 2 Well 
in August 2000. Rarely recorded 
this far inland. 

ACCIPITRIDAE 

Black-shouldered Kite Elanus 
caeruleus 

Scarce: One in February 2007 and 
another near Site 14 in June 2007. 

Black-breasted Buzzard Hamirostra 
melanosternon 

Moderately common in August 
2000 and March 2003. An 
immature bird at No 2 Bore and a 
disused nest in Eucalyptus 
camaldulensis about 1km east of 
homestead in March 2003. 
Several at Lindsay Gordon 
Lagoon in September 2003. A pair 
in courtship display above Site 10 
on 6 September 2003. 

Breeding: A nest at Christmas 
Creek was active in October and 
December of 2008 and 2009. 
Carrying sticks near No 2 Well in 
December 2009. Two nests with 
young in E. camaldulensis east of 
homestead in December 2009. 
When examined pellets from 
beneath these nests were all 
found to contain feathers of 
Yellow-throated Miner. 

Whistling Kite Haliastur sphenurus 
Moderately common. Around 
claypans between No 1 Well and 
No 2 Well in August 2000. One 
at homestead and several over 
Pink Claypan in March 2003. 
Two at Lindsay Gordon Lagoon 
and at homestead in September 
2003. Also recorded in November 
2004 and March 2005. 

Breeding: A nest near No 1 Well 


in August 2000. A pair has nested 
near the homestead every year 
since 2003. A nest in a patch of 
gum trees just before North Well 
in 2003. 

Brown Goshawk A ccipiter fasciatus 
Moderately common. One at 
homestead in March 2003. One at 
Site 4 in September 2003. Also 
recorded in March 2005, August 
2005 and February 2007. 
Breeding: No 10 Well in August 
2000 . 

Collared Sparrowhawk A ccipiter 
cirrocephalus 

Uncommon. One at No 1 Well 
and No 2 Well in August 2000. 
Also recorded at the homestead 
area in January and February 
2003. 

Little Eagle A quila morphnoides 
Uncommon. Two at No 2 Well in 
August 2000. A juvenile near No 
9 Well in 2009. 

Wedge-tailed Eagle A quila audax 
Moderately common throughout 
in August 2000 and March 2003. 
Several pairs in September 2003. 
Also recorded in November 2004, 
2005, 2007 and 2009. 

Spotted Harrier Circus assimilis 
Uncommon. One in February 
2007 and another in October 
2009. 

Swamp Harrier Circus approximans 
Uncommon. One harassing 
waterfowl at Pink Claypan and 
another flying north over Site 21 
(most likely in transit between 
Lorna Glen and claypans 
containing water on Earaheedy, 
where one was recorded by Coate 
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et al. on 15 March 2003) in March 
2003. Probably more common in 
good seasons when lakes and 
claypans are full of water. 

FALCONIDAE 

Brown Falcon Falco berigora 
Moderately common in August 
2000. Uncommon: One near 
Ferguson/Fergie Bore, Dynamite 
Bore, homestead and Site 5 in 
March 2003. Moderately common 
in September 2003. Also recorded 
in 2005 and 2007. 

Australian Kestrel Falco cenchroides 
Moderately common in August 
2000. One at Findsay Gordon 
Fagoon, homestead paddock, air¬ 
strip and shearing shed in March 
2003. Several in September 2003. 
Moderately common in March 
2005, August 2005, December 
2005 and February 2007. 

Australian Hobby Falco longipennis 
Uncommon. One near No 2 Well 
in August 2000. Moderately 
common in September 2003 - 
one at Findsay Gordon Fagoon, 
homestead and shearing shed. 
One in August 2005. 

Breeding: A pair with young in 
nest in Eucalyptus camaldulensis 
near Site 4 in September 2003. 

Peregrine Falcon Falco peregrinus 
Uncommon. A single bird at a 
breakaway area to the north in 
March 2005 and February 2007. 

RAFFIDAE 

Buff-banded Rail Gallirallus 
philippensis 

Scarce. One near the homestead 
in 2004. A vagrant to the area. 


Black-tailed Native-hen Gallinula 
ventralis 

Scarce. One at No 6 Bore in March 
2003. Nomadic and likely to turn 
up around flooded claypans in 
the future. 

Eurasian Coot Fulica atra 
Very Common. An aggregation of 
over 5000 (3 rafts of approx 2700, 
2000 and 300) at Findsay 
Gordon Fagoon in September 
2003. They stayed well out into 
the middle of the lagoon. 

OTIDIDAE 

Australian Bustard A rdeotis 
australis 

Moderately common: Several 
between Camel Well and No 10 
Well in August 2000. One 
between Gidgee Bore and Dingo 
Bore in March 2003. Several near 
homestead in May 2003 and June 
2003. One between Site 1 and the 
main road to Granite Peak Station 
and one between Gidgee and 
Dynamite Bore in September 
2003. Also recorded in March 
2005, December 2005 and 
February 2007. 

Breeding: An adult with one 
small chick at No 10 Well on 30 
May 2000. 

TURNICIDAE 

Fittle Button-quail Turnix velox 
Uncommon. One at Camel Well 
and No 10 Well in August 2000. 
Common in grassy flats between 
the homestead and lake in spring 
2003 and 2007. 

Breeding: Many with small young 
in August 2003. 
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SCOLOPACIDAE 

Common Greenshank Tringa 
nebularia 

Uncommon. A small flock of 8 
sheltering amongst Halosarcia 
pruinosa in the middle of Pink 
Claypan. More common (up to 
45) on claypans to the north on 
adjoining Earaheedy in March 

2003. 

BURHINIDAE 

Bush Stone-curlew Burhinus 
grallarius 

Uncommon. Heard calling on air¬ 
strip near homestead in February 
2003 and also in 2004 and 2005. 
Calling near No 2 Well in 
February 2010. 

RECURVIROSTRIDAE 
Black-winged Stilt Himantopus 
himantopus 

Moderately common. On claypans 
between No 1 Well and No 2 Well 
in August 2000. A flock of 23 on 
Pink Claypan in March 2003. 
Also recorded in November 2004 
and March 2005. 

Banded Stilt Cladorhynchus 
leucocephalus 

Scarce. Two on the claypan at 
25°54'20"S 121°18'48"E near No 5 
Bore on the northern boundary 
in July 2004. 

Red-necked Avocet Recurvirostra 
novaehollandiae 

Uncommon. A small flock of 6 on 
Pink Claypan in March 2003 and 
one on Lindsay Gordon Lagoon 
in September 2003. Also recorded 
in July 2004 and November 

2004. 


CHARADRIIDAE 

Banded Lapwing Vanellus tricolor 
Uncommon. Two near 
homestead, air-strip and heard at 
Site 11 in March 2003. Two at No 
6 Bore and Site 5 in September 
2003. Also recorded in July 2004 
and February 2007. 

Breeding: Nesting at the air-strip 
in July 2003 and the homestead 
area in August 2003. A pair with 
4 newly hatched chicks at 
Lindsay Gordon Lagoon on 9 
September 2003. 

Red-capped Plover Charadrius 
ruficapillus 

Moderately common. On claypan 
at No 2 Well in August 2000. 
Fourteen on Lindsay Gordon 
Lagoon in March 2003. Common. 
Lindsay Gordon Lagoon in 
September 2003 (a flock of 30-40 
with about 60 single birds 
scattered amongst Halosarcia sp.. 
herbage at southern end). 13 
recorded near Site 11 in June 2007. 
Breeding: At least 20 sitting on 
nests. Four nests checked, each 
contained 2 eggs. One female 
with 2 newly hatched chicks at 
Lindsay Gordon Lagoon in 
September 2003. 

Black-fronted Dotterel Charadrius 
melanops 

Moderately common on claypans 
between No 1 Well and No 2 Well 
in August 2000. 8 on claypan 
between No 4 Well and No 5 
Well in May 2003. Also recorded 
at Site 22 in June 2007. 

Breeding: A nest with 3 newly 
hatched chicks on claypan near 
No 2 Well in August 2000. 
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Oriental Plover Charadrius veredus 
Rare visitor. One on Pink Claypan 
in September 2008. 

Red-kneed Dotterel Erythrogonys 
cinctus 

Uncommon. One sheltering 
amongst Halosarcia pruinosa on 
the edge of Pink Claypan in 
March 2003. Moderately common. 
25 on claypans between No 4 
Well and No 5 Well in June 2003. 

LARIIDAE 

Silver Gull Larus novaehollandiae 
Uncommon. 3 at Lindsay Gordon 
Lagoon in September 2003. These 
were most likely vagrants from 
south-eastern Australia according 
to the Handbook of Western 
Australian Birds Vol 1 by Johnstone 
and Storr (page 226). 

Gull-billed Tern Sterna nilotica 
Uncommon. A flock of about 60 
- many in breeding plumage at 
Lindsay Gordon Lagoon in 
September 2003. 

Whiskered Tern Sterna hybrida 
Moderately common over flooded 
claypans in August 2000. 

COLUMBIDAE 

Common Bronzewing Phaps 
chalcoptera 

Moderately common throughout 
in August 2000. 50-60 attracted 
morning and evening to No 6 
Bore in March 2003. 20-30 
coming into water at dusk on 
Lindsay Gordon Lagoon near Site 
12 in September 2003. 

Crested Pigeon Ocyphaps lophotes 
Moderately common throughout 


in August 2000, March 2003 and 
September 2003. 

Breeding: In the homestead area 
in August 2003. 

Diamond Dove Geopelia cuneata 
Common around homestead and 
scarce elsewhere in March 2003. 
Not recorded in September 2003. 
Recorded in homestead area in 
Lebruary 2007 and also recorded 
in 2009. Probably more 
widespread in good seasons. 

PSITTACIDAE 

Galah Cacatua roseicapilla 
Common throughout in August 
2000, March 2003 and September 
2003. 

Breeding: Some in nesting 
hollows at Site 4 in March 2003. 
Young in nests near homestead 
(adults carrying leaves to tree 
hollows), Site 4 and No 10 Well 
in September 2003. 

Little Corella Cacatua sanguinea 
Scarce: Several in eucalyptus trees 
near homestead in July 2003 and 
November 2004. 

Cockatiel Nymphicus hollandicus 
Moderately common in small 
flocks in March 2003 and 
September 2003. 

Breeding: In Eucalyptus camaldulenis 
near homestead in July and 
August 2003. 

Princess Parrot Polytelis alexandrae 
Uncommon. 4 near Camel Well 
in August/September 2006 and 3 
on 12 August 2007. A nomadic 
parrot which seem to prefer 
desert areas with stands of Marble 
Gum Eucalyptus gongylocarpa, 
Desert Oak Casuarina decaisneana, 
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or Mulga Acacia sp.. Of recent years 
their stronghold has varied 
between the Great Sandy Desert 
and the Great Victoria Desert. 

Australian Ringneck Platycercus 
zonarius 

Moderately common in August 
2000, March 2003 and September 
2003. 

Breeding: Nesting in hollows of 
Eucalyptus camaldulensis near 
homestead in July and August 
2003, Site 4, No 10 Well and 
homestead area (4 nests - 1 with 
5 partly fledged young) in 
September 2003. 

Mulga Parrot Platycercus varius 
Common between Camel Well 
and No 10 Well in August 2000. 
Several pair at Dynamite Bore, 
between Sites 17 and 18, 
Sandstone Bore, Shallow Bore, 
Site 23 and near homestead in 
September 2003. 

Breeding: In trees near homestead 
in July and August 2003. 

Elegant Parrot Neophema elegans 
Scarce. One photographed on 
homestead lawn in 2007, well 
north-east of its normal range. 

Scarlet-chested Parrot Neophema 
splendida. 

Scarce. A pair near homestead in 
January 2010. Occasionally seen 
on adjoining Millrose Station. 

Bourke’s Parrot Neophema bourkii 
Moderately common. Two at Site 
5, 15 at Site 23, about 6 on main 
road near northern boundary, 
and 40-50 attracted to No 6 Bore 
(before dawn and at dusk - 
5.30pm until after dark) in March 
2003. Six near No 10 Well and 2 


near shearing shed in September 
2003. Also recorded in August 
2005, December 2005 and 
February 2007. Very common in 
November 2009, December 2009 
and January 2010. Up to 250 
attracted to water point at 
homestead. 

Budgerigar M elopsittacus undulatus 
Common throughout the area in 
small flocks in March 2003. In 
flocks up to 30 in burnt area near 
Sandstone Bore, Site 2 and Site 3, 
between Calamity Bore and 
Shallow Bore, and less common 
elsewhere in September 2003. 
Recorded in small numbers in 
March 2005 and February 2007. 
Breeding: In large numbers at Site 
4 and near the homestead in 
March 2003 and July and August 
2003. 

CUCUFIDAE 

Pallid Cuckoo Cuculus pallidus 
Moderately common. One heard 
calling at No 10 Well in March 
2003. Recorded near the 
homestead in July 2003 and at 
Site 16 and homestead in 
September 2003. 

Black-eared Cuckoo Chrysococcyx 
osculans 

Uncommon. One at Site 5 and 
one at Dynamite Bore in 
September 2003. Moderately 
common in June 2007. 

Horsfield’s Bronze-Cuckoo 
Chrysococcyx basalis 
Moderately common. Several 
between Camel Well and No 10 
Well in August 2000. One at 
Christmas Creek and one just 
north of Site 20 in March 2003. 
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Heard calling at Site 18, Site 6 and 
Site 1 in September 2003. 

STRIGIDAE 

Boobook Owl Ninox 

novaeseelandiae 

Uncommon. One at No 10 Well 
in August 2000. One flushed 
from hollow tree and mobbed by 
8 Yellow-throated Miners, 2 Pied 
Butcherbirds, 2 Australian 
Magpies and 2 Ground Cuckoo- 
shrikes at Site 8 in March 2003. 
One pair around homestead on 
most nights in September 2003 
and May 2005. 

TYTONIDAE 

Barn Owl Tyto alba 
Uncommon. Resident near 
homestead in March 2003, July 
2003 and February 2007. One at 
No 9 Well in February 2008. 
Breeding: Several successful 
rearing of young in a nesting 
hollow in a Eucalyptus camaldulensis 
near the homestead between 
2003 and 2007. Re-introduced 
Brush-tailed Possum have taken 
over the hollow - since 2009. 

PODARGIDAE 

Tawny Frogmouth Podargus 
strigoides 

Uncommon. A pair near 
homestead in June 2003 and 
most nights in September 2003. 
Also recorded in December 2005 
and February 2007. 

CAPRIMUFGIDAE 

Spotted Nightjar Eurostopodus 
argus 

Moderately common. Heard 


calling at No 10 Well in August 
2000. One flushed from ground 
at Site 13, two flying between 
pools on Christmas Creek, and 
one on main road near northern 
boundary in March 2003. 

AEGOTHEFIDAE 

Australian Owlet-night jar 
A egotheles cristatus 

Moderately common. Several at 
No 10 Well in August 2000. 
Heard calling at homestead and 
one flushed from the hollow of a 
Casuarina pauper tree at Site 6 in 
March 2003. Also recorded in 
August 2005 and February 2007. 

HAFCYONIDAE 

Red-backed Kingfisher 

T odiramphus pyrrhopygia 
Moderately common. One at No 
10 Well in August 2000 and one 
near homestead in January 2003. 
One at Site 6, Site 7 and between 
Sandstone Bore and Shallow Bore 
in September 2003. Also recorded 
in November 2004 and February 
2007. 

MEROPIDAE 

Rainbow Bee-eater Merops ornatus 
Several small flocks migrating 
north over the homestead and at 
Site 4 in March 2003, March 2005 
and February 2007. 

CFIMACTERIDAE 

White-browed Treecreeper 
Climacteris affinis 

Uncommon. One near grid about 
500 metres east of homestead and 
another near the junction of the 
Granite Peak Station road in early 
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September 2003. Also recorded in 
December 2005 and June 2007. 

MALURIDAE 

Splendid Fairy-wren M alums 
splendens 

Moderately common. At Site 4, 
Site 20 and Site 24 in March 
2003. Family group at Dynamite 
Bore, Site 20 and Site 24 in 
September 2003. 

Breeding: Dependent young at 
Site 13 in June 2007. 

Variegated Fairy-wren M alurus 
lamberti 

Moderately common. At Site 9 
and Dynamite Bore in March 
2003 and between Christmas 
Creek and Fake Paddock in July 
2003. Family group at Site 24 in 
September 2003. 

Breeding: July 2003. 

White-winged Fairy-wren 
M alurus leucopterus 
Moderately common. A small 
family group between No 1 Well 
and No 2 Well in August 2000. A 
small family group on the 
claypan between Findsay Gordon 
Fagoon and Johnson Bore in 
September 2003. 

Rufous-crowned Emu-wren 
Stipiturus ruficeps 

Scarce. One on southern 
boundary near Jasper Bore in 
October 2009 and December 
2009. 

Striated Grasswren Amytornis 
striatus 

Scarce. Two in spinifex up from 
No 1 Bore in north-west corner in 
July 2004. 


PARDAFOTIDAE 

Red-browed Pardalote Pardalotus 
rubricatus 

Scarce. One in June 2007. 

Striated Pardalote Pardalotus striatus. 
Moderately common. Around No 
1 Well and No 2 Well in August 
2000. One seen several times near 
homestead in March 2003. One at 
Site 4 in September 2003. Also 
recorded in August 2005 and 
June 2007. 

ACANTHIZIDAE 
Red throat Pyrrholaemus brunneus 
Uncommon. Two at Site 18 and 
one at Dynamite Bore in March 
2003. One at Site 21 in September 
2003. Moderately common in 
June 2007. 

Weebill Smicrornis brevirostris 
Moderately common in August 
2000 and March 2003. Fess 
common in September 2003. 
Breeding: Feeding young in July 
2003. 

Western Gerygone Gerygone fusca 
Uncommon. One at Site 4 and 
Site 17 in June 2007. 

Broad-tailed Thornbill (Inland 
Thornbill) Acanthiza apicalis 
Moderately common to common 
throughout the area in August 
2000, March 2003 and September 
2003. 

Slaty-backed Thornbill Acanthiza 
robustirostris 

Moderately common in August 
2000, March 2003 and September 
2003. Often in mixed foraging 
flocks with Chestnut-rumped 
Thornbill, Yellow-rumped 
Thornbill and Southern White- 
face. 
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ABOVE: Near Site 17 in March 2003. 
Sanddune with Lomandra 
leucocephala and recently burnt 
mulga 


ABOVE LEFT: Site 2 in March 
2003, pit traps being set in recently 
burnt E. gongylocarpa woodland 
by Mark Cowan 


ABOVE: Near Site 22 in March 
2003 


ABOVE: Near Site 4 in March 2003. 
Ephemeral wetland with scattered E. 
camaldulensis 



ABOVE: Breakaway near Dynamite Bore 


RIGHT: Near Site 4 in March 2003. 
Wetland of E. camaldulensis 
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Landscope Expedition volunteers Pink Claypan in March 2003. Dead 

spotting waterfowl at Lindsay shield shrimps along receding 

Gordon Lagoon in September 2003 waterline 



Pink Claypan in March 2003. Dense Pink Claypan in September 2003. All 

cover of Halosarcia pruinosa over the water had disappeared 

claypan 



Landscope Expedition stop in E. 
camaldulensis near Well No 10 in 
September 2003 


Lindsay Gordon Lagoon near Site 11, 
September 2003. Photo: Kevin 
Kenneally 
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Chestnut-rumped Thornbill 
A canthiza uropygialis 
Common in August 2000, March 
2003 and September 2003. Often 
in mixed foraging flocks with 
Slaty-backed Thornbill, Yellow- 
rumped Thornbill and Southern 
Whiteface. 

Breeding: Nest with young in 
hollow of dead Acacia aneura at 
Site 23 and one carrying food at 
Site 1 in September 2003. 

Yellow-rumped Thornbill 
A canthiza chrysorrhoa 
Moderately common. In August 
2000, March 2003 and September 
2003 (especially near Dynamite 
Bore) - sometimes in mixed 
foraging flocks with Chestnut- 
rumped Thornbill, Slaty-backed 
Thornbill and Southern 
Whiteface. 

Breeding: Nest containing small 
young in a clump of mistletoe 
attached to Acacia aneura at Camel 
Well in August 2000. 

Southern Whiteface A phelocephala 
leucopsis 

Common in August 2000 and 
less common in March 2003. 
Moderately common, especially 
near Dynamite Bore in September 
2003. 

MELIPHAGIDAE 

Brown Honeyeater Lichmera 
indistincta 

Uncommon. Attracted to blossom 
of Eucalyptus camaldulenis near 
homestead in March 2005 and 
December 2005 and February 
2007. 

Black Honeyeater Certhionyx niger 
Scarce. One male near homestead 


in January 2003. Also recorded in 
December 2005. 

Highly nomadic, abundance 
depends on season. 

Pied Honeyeater Certhionyx 
variegatus 

Uncommon in March 2003. A 
flock (approx 65) migrating in a 
north-easterly direction, just 
north of New Bore. Apart from 3 
females they were all males. 
Several between Site 1 and main 
road north to Granite Peak 
Station in September 2003. Also 
recorded in February 2007. 
Highly nomadic, abundance 
depends on season. 

Singing Honeyeater Lichenostomus 
virescens 

Common over much of the area 
in August 2000, March 2003 and 
September 2003. 

Grey-headed Honeyeater 

Lichenostomus keartlandi 
Scarce. One near the homestead 
in July 2003 (significantly south 
of its normal range). 

Grey-fronted Honeyeater 
Lichenostomus plumulus 
Moderately common in 
September 2003. Attracted to 
areas of Eucalyptus gongylocarpa and 
sand dunes with flowering 
Grevillea juncifolia. In previously 
burnt Site 2, several were 
observed flying to the ground 
and reaching up into low bushes 
of flowering Dicrastylis tomentosa. 
It was uncertain as to whether 
they were gathering wool from 
the felty leaves of the plant for 
nesting purposes or seeking 
insects. It is unlikely they would 
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be seeking nectar. Moderately 
common in June 2007. 

White-plumed Honey eater 

Lichenostomus penicillatus 
Common in August 2000 and 
March 2003. Less common in 
September 2003, especially at Site 
4. 

White-fronted Honeyeater 

Phylidonyris albifrons 
Moderately common in August 
2000. Scarce - one at Site 24 in 
March 2003. Very common in 
sand dune areas of flowering 
grevillea and in excess of 20 
(including some immature birds) 
at Site 9 and an area west of the 
main road to Granite Peak Station 
at 26°11'31"S 121°1137"E - less 
common in other areas in 
September 2003. Also recorded 
February 2005 and June 2007. 

Yellow-throated Miner M anorina 
flavigula 

Common throughout the area. 
Breeding: Near the homestead in 
August 2003. 

Spiny-cheeked Honeyeater 
A canthagenys rufogularis 
Moderately common throughout 
the area in August 2000 and 
common in March 2003 and 
September 2003. 

Breeding: Dependent young at 
Site 13 in June 2007. 

Red Wattlebird Anthochaera 
carunculata 

Uncommon. Two at Site 4 on 6 
September 2003 and one at No 10 
Well on 11 September 2003 
(unusual sightings and well 
outside of their recorded range - 
brought to notice when one was 


heard and then seen in a stand of 
Eucalyptus camaldulensis scolding a 
Goshawk perched there). 

Apart from this record in The 
Handbook of Western Australian Birds 
(Johnstone and Storr) the nearest 
other records were about 200 kms 
south. The closest record in The 
New Atlas of Australian Birds is in 
the vicinity of Sandstone about 
220 kms to the SW. 

Orange Chat Epthianura aurifrons 
Uncommon. At least 8 (in metre 
high Halosarcia pruinosa ) at Pink 
Claypan in March 2003 and 
another 6 in September 2003. 

Crimson Chat Epthianura tricolor 
Common throughout the area in 
August 2000. Less common - 2 
males in full breeding plumage at 
Site 14 in a mixed species foraging 
flock, and a small flock (5-6) on 
northern boundary near Electric 
Bore in March 2003. Common to 
very common in most areas 
particularly at Dynamite Bore, in 
previously burnt areas at Site 2 
and between Shallow Bore and 
Calamity Bore in September 2003. 
Also recorded in February 2007. 
Breeding: 3 nests with young at 
Site 2 on 5 September 2003. 

PETROICIDAE 

Red-capped Robin Petroica 
goodenovii 

Moderately common throughout 
the area in August 2000 and 
March 2003. Less common in 
September 2003. Recorded in 
November 2004, December 2005 
and February 2007. 

Breeding: A pair feeding young at 
No 10 Well in August 2000. 
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Hooded Robin Petroica cucullata 
Moderately common at No 10 
Well and between No 1 Well and 
No 2 Well in August 2000. A pair 
at Site 10 and Site 23 in March 
2003. Scarce: One at Site 10 in 
September 2003. Also recorded in 
December 2005 and 2009. 
Breeding: With dependent young 
at Site 10 in June 2007. 

POMATOSTOMIDAE 

Grey-crowned Babbler 

Pomatostomus temporalis 
Moderately common throughout 
the area. 

White-browed Babbler 

Pomatostomus superciliosus 
Moderately common. A small 
family group at No 10 Well in 
August 2000 and at Dynamite 
Bore in September 2003. Also 
record in November 2004, 
August 2005, December 2005 and 
February 2007. 

CINCLOSOMATIDAE 

Chestnut Quail-thrush 

Cinclosomta castanotus 
Uncommon. One near No 1 Well 
in February 2010. 

Chestnut-breasted Quail-thrush 
Cinclosoma castaneothorax 
Moderately common over stony 
areas. One near No 1 Well and one 
north of Site 15 (26°15'24"S 
121°33'54"E) in March 2003 and 
September 2003. 

Breeding: Adults carrying food 
between Site 10 and Site 11, near 
Site 14 and between Site 15 and 
Surprise Bore in September 2003. 


NEOSITTIDAE 

Varied Sittella Daphoenositta 
chrysoptera 

Uncommon. A small flock (4) at 
Site 10 in March 2003. Also 
recorded in December 2005 and 
2007. 

PACHYCEPHALIDAE 

Crested Bellbird Oreoica gutturalis 
Common throughout in August 
2000, March 2003 and September 
2003. 

Breeding: Nest with 2 eggs - 1 
metre up in an Eremophila flaccida 
at Site 10 on 6 September 2003. 

Rufous Whistler Pachycephala 
rufiventris 

Moderately common over much 
of the area in August 2000, 
March 2003 and September 2003. 

Grey Shrike-thrush Colluricincla 
harmonica 

Moderately common in August 
2000. Less common in March 
2003. Moderately common in 
September 2003. Also recorded in 
August 2005 and February 2007. 
Breeding: Near the homestead in 
July 2003. 

DICRURIDAE 

Willie Wagtail Rhipidura leucophrys 
Moderately common in August 
2000. Less common in March 
2003. Moderately common in 
September 2003. 

Magpie Lark Grallina cyanoleuca 
Moderately common in August 
2000. Less common in March 
2003. Moderately common in 
September 2003. 

Breeding: Near the homestead in 
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January 2003. Two nests with 3 
young near homestead, one nest 
with young at Site 4, and one dis¬ 
used nest (a pair copulating 
nearby) at Dynamite Bore in 
March 2003. 

CAMPEPHAGIDAE 

Black-faced Cuckoo-shrike 
Coracina novaehollandiae 
Moderately common in August 
2000. Scarce: One at Site 4 and 
several near homestead in March 
2003. Moderately common in 
September 2003, November 2004, 
December 2005 and February 
2007. 

Breeding: Near homestead in July 
2003. 

Ground Cuckoo-shrike Coracina 
maxima 

Moderately common. Six at Camel 
Well and a pair at No 10 Well in 
August 2000. Scarce. A pair 
attracted to a mobbing of a 
Boobook Owl by other birds at 
Site 8 in March 2003. A pair 
between Site 24 and Shallow Bore 
in September 2003. Also recorded 
in November 2004, August 2005 
and December 2005. 

White-winged Triller Lalage 
tricolor 

Moderately common throughout 
the area in March 2003. Common 
on burnt area between Calamity 
Bore and Shallow Bore and scarce 
elsewhere in September 2003. 
Nomadic - abundance depends 
on season. 

ARTAMIDAE 

Masked Woodswallow A rtamus 
personatus 


Uncommon. A flock (50-60) in 
transit, between Site 18 and 
Dynamite Bore in March 2003. 
Common in burnt area between 
Site 18 and Sandstone Bore in 
September 2003. Not seen 
elsewhere. Also recorded in 
August 2005. 

Breeding: About 8 nest building 
in Hakea suberea trees at 26°06'48"S 
121°33'43"E in September 2003. 

Black-faced Woodswallow 
A rtamus cinereus 

Moderately common (in ones and 
twos) at No 10 Well in August 
2000. In mixed foraging flocks at 
Site 10, Site 14 and Site 23 in 
March 2003. Common in burnt 
areas, especially between Calamity 
Bore and Shallow Bore and 
moderately common elsewhere in 
September 2003. 

Little Woodswallow Artamus 
minor 

Uncommon. Several seen in June 
2007. 

CRACTICIDAE 

Grey Butcherbird Cracticus 
torquatus 

Moderately common throughout 
the area in August 2000. 
Common in March 2003 and 
September 2003. 

Pied Butcherbird Cracticus 
nigrogularis 

Common throughout the area in 
August 2000, March 2003 and 
September 2003. 

Breeding: Three nests with 
sitting birds within 100 metres of 
each other in a grove of Eucalyptus 
camaldulensis at No 10 Well on 11 
September 2003. Unusual for 
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these birds to nest so close 
together. 

Australian Magpie Cracticus tibicen 
Moderately common in August 
2000. Common in March 2003. 
Less common in September 2003. 

CORVIDAE 

Torresian Crow Corvus orru. 
Moderately common in August 
2000. Scarce in March 2003 and 
September 2003. 

Little Crow Corvus bennetti 
Common in August 2000. Less 
common in March 2003 and 
September 2003. 

PTILONORHYNCHIDAE 

Western Bowerbird 

Ptilonorhynchus guttatus 
Moderately common in August 
2000, March 2003 and September 
2003. A bower near homestead 
and one at Site 23. 

Breeding: A nest near the 
homestead in July 2003. 

HIRUNDINIDAE 

White-backed Swallow 

Cheramoeca leucosternus 
Scarce. One flying over claypan 
near No 5 Bore in March 2003. 

Welcome Swallow Hirundo 
neoxena 

Uncommon. Two at the shearing 
shed and around homestead in 
Lebruary 2007 and 2009. Also 
recorded at Lindsay Gordon 
Lagoon in June 2007. 

Tree Martin Hirundo nigricans 
Moderately common in August 
2000 and March 2003. Less 
common in September 2003. Also 


recorded in December 2005 and 
Lebruary 2007. 

Breeding: Several checking out 
hollows at No 10 Well in March 
2003. 

Lairy Martin Hirundo arid 
Scarce. Several over claypan at No 
2 Well in August 2000. Not 
recorded in September 2003. 
Recorded at Site 22 over Pink 
Claypan in June 2007. 

Breeding: Dis-used nests at Site 19 
in September 2003. 

SYLVIIDAE 

Rufous Songlark Cincloramphus 
mathewsi 

Moderately common at claypan 
near No 2 Well and No 10 Well in 
August 2000. Recorded at Site 1 
and Site 23 in June 2007. 

Brown Songlark Cincloramphus 
cruralis. 

Scarce. One in November 2004. 
Likely to be more common in 
good seasons. 

DICAEIDAE 

Mistletoebird Dicaeum hirundinaceum 
Moderately common in August 
2000. Uncommon in March 2003. 
Common, attracted to mistletoe 
infesting Melaleuca interioris at 
Lindsay Gordon Lagoon in 
September 2003. 

PASSERIDAE 

Zebra Linch Taeniopygia guttata 
Common throughout the area in 
August 2000 and March 2003. 
Less common in September 2003. 
Many hundreds attracted to 
water point at homestead in 
October 2009. 
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Breeding: Near homestead in July 
and August 2003 and near Site 14 
in June 2007. 

Painted Finch Emblema pictum 
Uncommon. Recorded on two 
occasions on the south boundary 
in 2009. Highly nomadic, 
depending on season. Although 
generally attributed to areas to 
the north in the Pilbara and 
Kimberley they have also been 
recorded from the Carnarvon 
Ranges, Lake Mason and near 
Menzies and Leonora. 

MOTACILLIDAE 

Australian Pipit A nthus australis 
Moderately common at Pink 
Claypan and Lindsay Gordon 
Lagoon in August 2000, March 
2003 and September 2003. 

DISCUSSION 

The 133 bird species recorded on 
Lorna Glen can be compared with 
the 89 species recorded in the 
Carnarvon Ranges, 120kms to the 
north-west (Coate 2003) and the 
111 species on Wanjarri Station, 
180kms to the south-west 
(Moriarty 1972). The richness of 
species is no doubt due to the 
diversity of habitat such as 
ephemeral lakes, claypans, 
eucalyptus and mulga wood¬ 
lands, etc, in an otherwise arid 
area dominated by spinifex 
(Triodia sp.). In comparing these 
three areas it needs to be kept in 
mind that there have been more 
observers at Lorna Glen. 

Sightings of Malleefowl in recent 
times have been rare although 


there is anecdotal suggestion that 
they were formerly more common 
(e.g. 2 were seen between Deep 
Well and Porcupine Bore on the 
southern boundary of Lorna 
Glen in about 1982 - pers comm 
Rex Ward, Millrose Station). 
Although scarce they appear to 
be far ranging in their 
distribution and have occasion¬ 
ally been sighted as far north as 
the Carnarvon Ranges. To date 
there has been no nest mound 
found. 

In March and September 2003, 
patchily distributed birds such as 
White-browed Treecreeper, 
Varied Sittella, Redthroat and a 
migratory flock of Pied Honey- 
eater (almost all male birds), were 
welcome discoveries. Other 
species expected to have been 
recorded were Western Gerygone 
and Red-browed Pardalote. These 
were later recorded in June 2007 
by Birds Australia Western 
Australia. 

Despite the availability of 
suitable habitat the only sight¬ 
ings to date of Striated Grasswren 
have come from the north-west 
corner of the property and for the 
Rufous-crowned Emu-wren the 
southern boundary. Hopefully 
with destocking and eradication 
measures aimed at feral animals 
(cats, etc) sightings will become 
more frequent. 

Red Wattlebird found in 
Eucalyptus camaldulensis woodlands 
(not in flower) near No 10 Well, 
extended their known range by 
about 200 kms. Great Egret, 
White Ibis, Eurasian Coot, Swamp 
Harrier, Buff-banded Rail, 
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Oriental Plover, Elegant Parrot, 
Scarlet-chested Parrot, Grey¬ 
headed Honeyeater and White- 
backed Swallow were recorded, 
although they are generally over¬ 
looked in the literature as being 
in the area. Whether casual to the 
area in good seasons or regular 
visitors will become apparent 
with future observations. 

At the time of the Western 
Australian Naturalists Club’s 
visit in August 2000, after above- 
average rainfall in 1999 (559 mm) 
and 2000 (441 mm), Lindsay 
Gordon Lagoon was almost full 
and there was water in most of 
the claypans. Unfortunately the 
main body of water in the lagoon 
was unable to be accessed due to 
the soggy nature of the sur¬ 
rounding country and bogging 
of vehicles. 

On the Landscope Expedition in 
September 2003 a considerable 
amount of water still remained at 
the southern end of Lindsay 
Gordon Lagoon, but this was not 
discovered until the day before 
departure. As a consequence the 
area was inadequately surveyed. 
If more time had been available 
considerably more recordings 
would have resulted. However 
significant numbers of waterfowl 
were noted - for example over 
5000 Eurasian Coot, more than 
800 Hoary-headed Grebe and 
large numbers of Black Swans 
with cygnets. 

This further establishes Lorna 
Glen’s importance as a resting 
place and breeding ground for 
waterfowl after periodic storms 
and rain-bearing depressions fill 


the lagoon and claypans. At such 
times there would be con¬ 
siderable movement of waders 
and waterfowl seeking food 
between Lindsay Gordon Lagoon 
and the lake systems on Yelma 
Station (to the south), Earaheedy 
(to the north) and Lake Carnegie 
and Lake Wells (to the east). In 
March 2003 there was an 
abundance of shield shrimps 
(Triops australiensis) in the shallow 
waters of Pink Claypan near Site 
22, and a plentiful supply of clam 
shrimps (Cyzicus sp) in Lindsay 
Gordon Lagoon. In September 
2003 Lindsay Gordon Lagoon 
appeared to have a good supply 
of algae and aquatic food sources. 

Species that may turn up in the 
future, especially after good 
seasons are Australian Shoveler 
(10 on Earaheedy 15 March 2003, 
Coate et al), Darter, Little Pied 
Cormorant, Little Black 
Cormorant, Australian Pelican, 
Rufous Night Heron, Straw¬ 
necked Ibis, Yellow-billed Spoon¬ 
bill, (3, one in breeding plumage 
on Earaheedy 15 March 2003, 
Coate et al), Black Kite, Grey 
Palcon, Black Falcon, Common 
Sandpiper, Inland Dotterel, Night 
Parrot, Sacred Kingfisher, Rufous 
Fieldwren, Banded Whiteface, 
Grey Honeyeater, Jacky Winter, 
Chiming Wedgebill and 
Spinifex-bird. 
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VASCULAR FLORA OF EUCLA NATIONAL PARK 


By GREG KEIGHERY 

Department of Environment and Conservation, 
Wildlife Research Centre, 

P.O. Box 51, Wanneroo, Western Australia, 6065. 


ABSTRACT 

Eucla National Park contains a vascular plant flora of at 
least 170 taxa, of which 137 are native species and 33 are 
naturalised aliens. The park preserves a representative 
sample of the flora of the southern Nullarbor. It is 
significant in containing the eastern-most component of 
the Roe Plains and the western limit of the Bunda Cliffs. 
The park is the only known conservation reserve 
containing the local endemic, Senecio euclaensis. 


INTRODUCTION 

Eucla National Park, reserve 
number 36205, is a small national 
park of 3,341 hectares immedi¬ 
ately south and east of Eucla to 
the Western Australian/South 
Australian border. The park was 
created to preserve the remains of 
Eucla telegraph station. 

Since a major biological survey 
was undertaken on the Nullarbor 
Plain in 1984 (McKenzie and 
Robinson 1987), little has been 
written on the flora of this region 
and the flora of this remote park 
has never previously been 
reported. 

SURVEY METHOD 

Survey work in Eucla National 
Park was performed during sup¬ 


plementary trips to the Nullarbor 
in 1986 and completed in 2009. 
Systematic plant collections and 
listings per major habitat were 
made during vehicle and foot 
traverse at various times of the 
year, during the survey period. 
Voucher collections are deposited 
in PERTH. 


GEOMORPHOLOGY, 
VEGETATION AND SOILS 

Eucla National Park is in the 
coastal belt of the Eucla Basin 
(Nullarbor Plain) which has a 
winter rainfall semi-arid climate. 
Eucla townsite immediately 
north of the park receives an 
average rainfall of 257 mm. 
Compared to this the interior of 
the Nullarbor has an arid climate 
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with a uniform rainfall distri¬ 
bution throughout the year. 

The Park contains a sample of the 
eastern end of the Roe Plain 
where this meets the Hampton 
Range and the Bunda Cliffs near 
Wilson’s Bluff. Marine dunes 
(Delisser sand patch) have buried 
parts of the Hampton Range 
within the park, these dunes 
have increased in size and 
mobility since Rabbits invaded 
the Nullarbor. 

These geomorphologies have very 
different soil and plant com¬ 
munities. The Hampton Range 
has low mixed mallee of 
Eucalyptus oleosa and Eucalyptus 
yalatensis. The Bunda Cliffs has a 
low wind pruned heath of 
Melaleuca lanceolata/ Melaeuca 
quadrifaria. The Roe Plains sup¬ 
ports either coastal strand plants 
on beach dunes, un-vegetated 
dunes, grassland of Spinifex 
hirsutus with scattered shrubs on 
stable dunes, or rarely below the 
Hampton Range Acacia 
papyrocarpa low woodland. 

FLORA 

NATIVE FLORA 

Eucla National Park contains a 
vascular flora of at least 170 taxa. 
These species are listed in Table 1 
under the geomorphologies/ 
vegetation associations where 
they occur (Hampton Range, 
Bunda Cliffs, Beach, Roe Plain) 
with an additional column for 
highly disturbed areas. Of the 170 
taxa, 137 are natives and 33 are 
weeds. One taxon is a non¬ 
flowering plant, 21 are 


Monocotyledons (11 natives and 
10 weeds) and 148 are 
Dicotyledons (125 natives and 23 
weeds). 

The Asteraceae (25 natives, 7 
weeds), Chenopodiaceae (26 
natives, 1 weed), Poaceae (9 
natives, 9 weeds), Myrtaceae (6 
natives), Mimosaceae (6 natives), 
Aizoaceae (6 natives, 1 weed) and 
Brassicaceae (5 natives, 7 weeds) 
are the most species rich families. 
These are the typical species 
diverse families of the calcareous 
soils of the Nullarbor Region. 

This is a large sample of the flora 
of the total Nullarbor region 
which was listed as 297 species in 
Keighery et al. (1987) for a small 
park. It considerably exceeds the 
105 taxa collected over several 
seasons in the central Nullarbor 
around Forest by Johnson and 
Baird (1970). This richness reflects 
the milder climate along the 
Nullarbor coast and the presence 
of more diverse soils, including 
coastal siliceous sands. 

No declared rare or priority flora 
(Atkins 2008) have been recorded 
from the park. The park contains 
a suite of species that are 
confined to the Bunda cliffs and 
Hampton escarpment, including 
Correa backhousiana var coriacea, 
Stenopetalum saxatile and Senecio 
euclaenesis. The latter only 
described in 2004 is locally 
endemic to this area of the 
Nullarbor and the park is the 
only known conservation reserve 
containing populations of this 
species. An apparently new 
species of Olearia (voucher GK 
17689) was located in 2009, 
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Table 1. Flora of Eucla National Park. 


Key 


Column 1 

Family group (listed alphabetically) 

Column 2 

Plant Taxa (species, sub-species and varieties) 
(listed alphabetically in family groups which 
also listed alphabetically) 

* Weed species 

Column 3-7 

Vegetation/Landform Unit 

Ha 

= Hampton Range 

B 

= Bunda Cliffs 

BC 

= Beach. 

Ro 

= Roe Plains 

DI 

= Disturbed areas 


Family Plant Taxa 


Ha B BC Ro DI 


Aizoaceae 

Carpobrotus modestus 
Carpobrotus virescens 
Dysphyma crassifolium subsp. clavellatum 
Gunniopsis calcarea 

* Mesembryanthemum crystallinum 
Tetragonia eremaea 
Tetragonia implexicoma 

Amaranthaceae 

Ptilotus obovatus 
Ptilotus symonii 

Anthericaceae 

Tricoryne tenella 

Apiaceae 

Apium annuum 
Daucus glochidiatus 

Aspleniaceae 

Pleurosorus rutifolius 

Asphodeleaceae 

*Asphodelus fistulosus 

Asteraceae 

Actites megalocarpa 

* Arctotheca calendula 

* Arctotheca populifolia 
Angianthus conocephalus 
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Table 1 (cont.) 


Family Plant Taxa 


Ha B BC Ro DI 


Blennospora drummondii 
Brachyscome ciliaris 
Brachyscome lineariloba 
Calocephalus brownii 
Calotis hispidula 
Calotis multicaulis 

*Centaurea melitensis 
Cratystylis conocephala 

* Dittrichia graveolens 
Gnaphalium indutum 
Isoetopsis graminifolia 
Olearia axillaris 

Olearia dampieri subsp. eremicola 
Olearia exiguifolia 
Olearia muelleri 
Olearia sp. (GK 17689) 

* Oligocarpus calendulaceus 
Podolepis rugata 

* Reichardia tingitana 
Rhodanthe haigii 
Rhodanthe stricta 
Senecio euclaensis 
Senecio glossanthus 
Senecio lacustrinus 
Siloxerus multiflorus 

* Sonchus oleraceus 
Trichanthodium skiirophorum 
Vittadinia nullarborensis 

Boraginaceae 

Halgania andromedifolia 
Ompholappula concava 

Brassicaceae 

* Brassica tournefortii 

* Cakile edentula 

* Cakile maritima 

*Carrichtera annuua 

* Horungia procumbens 
Lepidium pseudoruderale 
Lepidium rotundum 
Phlegmatospermum cochlearinum 

* Sisymbrium irio 

* Sisymbrium orientale 
Stenopetalum lineare 
Stenopetalum saxatile 


• • 
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Table 1 (cont.) 


Family Plant Taxa 


Ha B BC Ro DI 


Caryophyllaceae 

*Cerastium glomeratum 

Caesalpinaceae 

Senna artemisioides subsp.x sturtii 
Senna artemisioides subsp. filifolia 

Casuarinaceae 

Allocasuarina helmsii 

Chenopodiaceae 

Atriplex acutibractea subsp. acutibractea 
Atriplex cinerea 

Atriplex nummularia subsp. spathulata 
Atriplex paludosa subsp. cordata 
Atriplex vesicaria subsp. appendiculata 
Chenopodium curvispicatum 
*Chenopodium murale 
Enchylaena tomentosa 
Eriochiton sclerolaenoides 
Maireana erioclada 
Maireana lobiflora 
Maireana oppositifolia 
Maireana radiata 
Maireana sedifolia 
Maireana trichoptera 
Maireana turbinata 
Rhagodia crassifolia 
Rhagodia spinescens 
Salsola australis 
Sarcocornia quinqueflora 
Sclerolaena brevifolia 
Sclerolaena diacantha 
Sclerolaena obliqucuspis 
Sclerolaena patenticuspis 
Sclerolaena uniflora 
Tecticornia disarticulata 
Threlkeldia diffusa 

Colchicaceae 

Wurmbea tenella 

Convolulaceae 

Convolvulus remotus 
Wilsonia humilis 
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Table 1 (cont.) 


Family Plant Taxa Ha 

B BC Ro DI 

Crassulaceae 

Crassula colligata ssp. lamprosperma 

Crassula exserta 

• 

• • 

Cuscutaceae 

Cuscuta ?epithymum 

• 

Epacridaceae 

Acrotriche patula 

• 

Euphorbiaceae 

Beyeria lechenaultii 

Euphorbia drummondii 
* Euphorbia paralias 

• 

• 

• • 

Frankeniaceae 

Frankenia eremophila 

Frankenia pauciflora 

Frankenia sessilis var sessilis 

• 

• • 

Geraniaceae 

* Erodium cicutarium 

Erodium cygnorum 

• • 

• 

Goodeniaceae 

Goodenia varia 

Scaevola myrtifolia 

Scaevola spinescens 

• 

• 

• 

Juncaginaceae 

Triglochin trichophora 

• 

Lamiaceae 

Prostanthera serpyllifolia subsp. microphylla 
Westringia rigida 

• 

• 

Lauraceae 

Cassytha melantha 


Loranthaceae 

Amyema melaleucae 

Amyema miquelii 

Lysiana exocarpi subsp. exocarpi 

• 

Malvaceae 

Lawrencia glomerata 

Lawrencia squamata 

Sida corrugata 

• • 

• 
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Table 1 (cont.) 


Family Plant Taxa 

Ha B BC Ro DI 

Mimosaceae 

Acacia erinacea 

Acacia gonophylla 

Acacia hakeoides 

Acacia mutabilis subsp. angustifolia 
Acacia oswaldii 

Acacia papyrocarpa 

• 

• 

• • 

• • 

• • 

• • 

Myoporaceae 

Eremophila alternifolia 

Eremophila deserti 

Eremophila glabra 

Eremophila scoparia 

Eremophila weldii 

• 

• • 

• • 

• 

• • 

Myrtaceae 

Eucalyptus oleosa subsp. ampliata 
Eucalyptus pileata 

Eucalyptus pleurocarpa 

Eucalyptus yalatensis 

Melaeuca lanceolata 

Melaeuca quadrifaria 

• 

• 

• 

• 

• • • 

• 

Nitrariaceae 

Nitraria billardierei 

• • 

Orobanchaceae 

*Orobanche minor 

• 

Oxalidaceae 

Oxalis perennans 

• • 

Papilionaceae 

*Medicago truncatula 

Pultenaea elasticha 

Swainsona oliveri 

Templetonia batti 

Templetonia retusa 

• 

• 

• 

• • 

• 

Phormiaceae 

Dianella revoluta 

• • • 

Pittosporaceae 

Pittosporum angustifolium 

• • 

Plantaginaceae 

Plantago drummondii 

• • 
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Table 1 (cont.) 


Family Plant Taxa Ha 

B BC Ro DI 

Poaceae 

* Aira cupaniana 

Aristida contorta 

Austrodanthonia caespitosa 

Austrostipa drummondii 

Austrostipa nullarborensis 

Austrostipa platychaeta 

Austrostipa velutina 

* Avena barbata 

Bromus arenarius 

* Bromus rubens 

* Cynodon dactylon 
*Ehrharta longiflora 

* Hordeum leporinum 

* Poa annuua 

Poa drummondiana 

* Rostraria pumila 

* Schismus barbatus 

Spinifex hirsutus 

• • 

• • 

• 

• 

• 

• • 

• 

• • 

• • 

• 

• • 

• • • 

• 

• 

• 

• • 

• 

• • 

Polygalaceae 

Comesperma volubile 

• 

Polygonaceae 

Muehlenbeckia adpressa 

• 

Portulacaceae 

Calandrinia sp (GK/JJA s.n.) 

• 

Primulaceae 

* Anagallis arvensis 

• • • 

Rhamnaceae 

Pomaderris forrestiana 

• 

Rubiaceae 

Galium leptogonium 

• 

Rutaceae 

Correa backhouseana var. coriacea 

Geijera linearifolia 

• 

Santalaceae 

Exocarpos aphyllus 

Leptomeria pachyclada 

Santalum acuminatum 

• • 

• 

• • 
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Table 1 (cont.) 


Family Plant Taxa 

Ha 

B 

BC 

Ro DI 

Sapindaceae 





Alectryon oleifolius subsp. canescens 

• 




Dodonaea stenozyga 

• 

• 



Solanaceae 





Lycium australe 



• 

• 

* Lycium ferocissimum 



• 

• • 

Nicotiana goodspeedii 

• 

• 

• 


*Solanum nigrum 

• 

• 

• 

• • 

Solatium symonii 

• 



• 

Thymelaeaceae 





Pimelea microcephala subsp. microcephala 

• 




Urticaceae 





Parietaria debilis 

• 

• 

• 


Zygophyllaceae 





Zygophyllum apiculatum 

Zygophyllum billardierei 

• 


• 

• 

Zygophyllum eremaeum 

Zygophyllum glaucum 

• 



• 

Zygophyllum ovatum 

• 





however, its range and status are 
still to be determined. 

WEEDS 

Eucla National Park had a large 
number of weeds recorded 
compared to the 56 listed for the 
entire Nullarbor region in 
Keighery et al. (1987). Recent 
surveys have considerably 
increased this number to 99 
(Keighery 2010) for the Western 
Nullarbor, however, the park still 
contains a large number and 
high proportion of weeds. This is 
the result of past and continuing 
disturbance. Eucla National Park 
is adjacent to the ruins of the 
Eucla Telegraph Station, where 


numerous gardens, horse 
breeding and other general 
grazing occurred over many years. 
The park also currently abuts 
Eucla, the only major settlement 
remaining on the southern 
Nullarbor, where gardens are 
established and the Eyre 
Highway, the major transport 
route of the region. 

Given a history of disturbance 
within and adjacent to the park, 
it is perhaps not surprising that a 
larger number of weeds than 
could be expected for a remote 
region have been located in the 
park. The findings of the recent 
weed survey also suggest that the 
highway and town are 
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continuing sources of weeds for 
the Park. 

Significant weeds present in the 
Park (and Eucla) include 
Boxthorn (Lycium ferocissimum ) 
and False Sow Thistle (Reichardia 
tingitana ) on the Roe Plain; Prickly 
Turnip (Brassica tournefortii), 
Annual Veldt Grass (Ehrharta 
longiflora) and perhaps Stinkweed 
(Dittrichia graveolens) on the Bunda 
Cliffs and Wards Weed 
(Carrichtera annua) on the Hamp¬ 
ton Range. From the occurrence 
of these and other weeds in 
Eucla, weed control in the Park 
would need to occur also in and 
around the settlement to be 
effective. 


DISCUSSION 

The park preserves a repre¬ 
sentative sample of the eastern 
southern Nullarbor flora in¬ 
cluding beaches, and flats of the 
Roe Plains and the only portion 
of the Bunda Cliffs in Western 
Australia. In this it complements 
Nutystland Nature Reserve, 
which contains the western 
portion of the Roe Plains and the 
Hampton Escarpment. 
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WEEDS OF THE NULLARBOR IN WESTERN AUSTRALIA 


By GREG KEIGHERY 

Department of Environment and Conservation, 
Wildlife Research Centre, 

P.O. Box 51, Wanneroo, Western Australia, 6065. 


ABSTRACT 

A 2009 survey of weeds on the southern Nullarbor listed 
98 species. This is an increase of 20 species over the number 
previously recorded. The most serious weeds of the region 
are Wards Weed (Carrichterra annua), Prickly Turnip {Bras- 
sica tournefortii), Annual Veld Grass (Ehrharta longiflora) 
and Box Thorn ( Lycium ferocissimum). New weeds appear 
to be mainly spreading via the road network and more 
regular surveys may uncover potentially serious weeds be¬ 
fore they spread. 


INTRODUCTION 

Since a major biological survey 
was undertaken on the Nullarbor 
Plain in 1984 (McKenzie and 
Robinson 1987), little has been 
written on the flora of this 
remote region. During a traverse 
of the southern Nullarbor and 
parts of the Hampton IBRA 
regions conducted by me in 2009, 
collections and notes were made 
on the weeds of these adjacent 
bio-regions. 

Regional weed surveys are rarely 
undertaken in Western Australia. 
However, at present the 
Department of Environment and 
Conservation is undertaking a 
State wide prioritization of weeds 
impacting on natural 
environmental values and this 
brief note is presented to update 


the known weed flora of this 
remote region. 

RESULTS 

Fifty-six naturalised plants 
(weeds) were listed for the entire 
Nullarbor region, including 
South Australia (Keighery et al. 
1986) after a major biological 
survey of the region. Subsequent 
to this survey the Nullarbor 
(Eucla Botanical Region) was 
subdivided into two bio¬ 
geographic regions in Western 
Australia, the Nullarbor 
Bioregion, restricted to the 
Miocene seabed, and Hampton 
Bioregion consisting of the 
coastal sandy soils of the Roe 
Plain (Environment Australia 
2000). Keighery and Longman 
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(2004) listed 55 species of weed 
for the Nullarbor Bioregion and 
37 species for the Hampton Bio¬ 
region. The Western Australian 
Herbarium Flora base currently 
records 59 species for the 
Nullarbor and 53 for the 
Hampton, giving a combined list 
of 78 species (Table 1). 

In 2009 I was able to traverse the 
southern Nullarbor as part of a 
revisit to discuss the results of 
the 1984 survey and it’s 
implementation (O’Rourkes, 
2010). During the 2009 survey it 
became apparent that weeds were 
poorly recorded for both the 
Nullarbor and Hampton 
Biogeographic Regions. During 
this trip 20 additional weeds 
were recorded for the bio-regions 
(Table 1), an increase of almost 
20% resulting in a total weed list 
of 98 species. Voucher collections 
of the new records have been 
deposited in PERTH. 

Several of the new weed records 
were located in and around Eucla, 
some of which were very large 
extensions to the known ranges 
of these weeds: Chloris gayana 
previously recorded east to 
Jerramungup; Gazania linearis 
previously recorded east to 
Norseman; Oligocarpus 

calendulaceus, previously recorded 
east to Cocklebiddy; Pennisetum 
clandestinum, previously east to 
Albany; Plantago lanceolata, 
previously recorded east to 
Bremer Bay; Scabiosa atropurpurea, 
previously 50 km east of 
Balladonia; and Reichardia 
tingitana , previously recorded east 
to Balladonia. 


The Century Plant, A gave 
americana, recorded from Eyre, 
previously east to Israelite Bay. 
This is one of two species (the 
other is Oxalis bowiei ) which have 
survived from the gardens at the 
Old Telegraph Station. 

All of the Caryophyllaceae 
recorded were previously record¬ 
ed from the South Australian 
portion of the Nullarbor, sug¬ 
gesting that weeds are spreading 
onto the Western Nullarbor from 
this direction also. 

Modes of entry and spread of 
weeds in the past were 
disturbance and feed materials 
for the pastoral industry and 
settlements (stations, towns). 
Current modes appear to be 
vehicles and road verge manage¬ 
ment (slashing) and spreading 
from settlements (stations, 
towns). 

DISCUSSION 

Most weeds present in the area 
originate from the Mediterranean 
and Temperate Europe (56%), 
Southern Africa (14%), America 
(8%), rarely from tropical Africa 
(1%), while the remainder are 
temperate cosmopolitan weeds 
(9%). Modes of entry were in the 
past, feed materials (16% of weeds 
were fodder plants) for the 
pastoral industry and gardens at 
settlements or stations (29% of 
weeds were garden plants). Cur¬ 
rent modes appear to be vehicles 
and road verge management 
(slashing, 21% of weeds have 
entered the Nullarbor via roads), 
and 18% have no obvious means 
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Table 1. Weed Flora of Nullarbor and Hampton Bioregions. 


Key 



Column 1 

Family group (listed alphabetically) 


Column 2 

Plant Taxon (species, sub-species and varieties) 



(Listed alphabetically in family groups which are 



also listed alphabetically) 


Column 3 

new record for IBRA regions 


Column 4 

Nullarbor IBRA 


Column 5 

Hampton IBRA 


Family 

Plant Taxon 3 4 

5 


Aizoaceae 

Mesembryanthemum crystallinum 
Amaryllidaceae 

Narcissus tazetta X 

Agavaceae 

Agave americana X 

Anacardiaceae 

Schinus molle X 

Apiaceae 

Bupleureum semicompositum 

Asparagaceae 

Asparagus asparagoides 

Asphodelaceae 

Asphodelus fistulosus 
Asteraceae 

Arctotheca calendula X 

Arctotheca populifolia 
Carduus pycnocephalus 
Carthamus lanatus 
Centurea melitensis 


Conyza bonariensis X 

Conyzasumatrensis X 

Dittrichia graveolens X 

Gazania rigens X 

Helichrysum luteo-album X 

Hypochaeris glabra X 

Lactuca serriola X 

Oligocarpus calendulaceus 
Reichardia tingitana X 

Sonchus oleraceus 
Xanthium spinosum 


X 


X 

X 

X 

X 


X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 


X 

X 

X 


X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 


X 

X 

X 
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Table 1 (cont.) 


Family Plant Taxon 


3 4 5 


Boragincaceae 

Buglossis arvensis 
Echium planatgineum 
Heliotropium europeum 

Brassicaceae 

Brassica tournefortii 
Cakile edentula 
Cakile maritima 
Carrichtera annua 
Diplotaxis muralis 
Hornungia procumbens 
Lepidium africanum 
Raphanus raphanistrum 
Rapistrum rugosum 
Sisymbrium irio 
Sisymbrium erysimoides 
Sisymbrium orientale 

Caryophyllaceae 

Cerastium glomeratum 
Petrohagia velutina 
Silene nocturna 
Stellaria media 

Chenopodiaceae 

Chenopodium murale 

Cucurbitaceae 

Cucumis myriocarpus 
Ecballium elaterium 

Cuscutaceae 

Cuscuta epithymum 

Dipsacaceae 

Scabiosa atropurpurea 

Euphorbiaceae 

Euphorbia paralias 

Gentianaceae 

Centaurium erythraea 

Geraniaceae 

Erodium aureum 
Erodium botrys 
Erodium cicutarium 


X 

X 

X 


X 

X 

X 

X 


X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 


X 

X 

X 

X 


X 

X 

X 

X 


X X 


X 


X 


X 


X 


X X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X X 
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Table 1 (cont.) 


Family Plant Taxon 


3 4 5 


Juncaceae 

Juncus bufonius 

Lamiaceae 

Marubium vulgare 
Mentha suaveolens 
Salvia verbenacea 

Onagaraceae 

Glaucium corniculatum 

Orobanchaceae 

Orobanche minor 

Oxalidaceae 

Oxalis bowiei 

Papilionaceae 

Medicago minima 
Medicago polymorpha 
Medicago truncatula 
Melilotus indica 
Vicia sativa 

Plantaginaceae 

Plantago lanceolata 

Poaceae 

Avena barbata 
Bromus catharticus 
Bromus rubens 
Cynodon dactylon 
Chloris gayana 
Digitaria ciliaris 
Ehrharta brevifolia 
Ehrharta calycina 
Ehrharta longiflora 
Eragrostis curvula 
Hordeum glaucum 
Hordeum vulgare 
Lagurus ovatus 
Melinis repens 
Parapholis incurva 
Pennisetum clandestinum 
Phalaris minor 
Poa annua 
Phalaris minor 


X 


X X 

X 

X 


X 


X 


X 


X 


X 


X 

X 

X 

X 


X 


X X 


X 

X 

X 

X X 

X X 

X X 


X X 

X 
X 

X X 


X X 


X 

X 


X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 
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Table 1 (cont.) 


Family Plant Taxon 

3 4 

5 

Polypogon monspeliensis 

X 


Rostraria cristata 


X 

Rostraria pumila 

X 

X 

Schismus barbatus 

X 

X 

Polygonaceae 

Acetosa vescaria 

X 


Acetosella vulgaris 

X X 


Emex australis 

X 


Polypogon aviculare 


X 

Primulaceae 

Anagallis arvensis 

X 

X 

Solanaceae 

Lycium ferocissimum 

X 

X 

Nicotiana glaucum 

X 

X 

Solatium hystrix 


X 

Solarium nigrum 

X 

X 

Zygophyllaceae 

Tribulus terrestris 

X 



of introduction, but were 
probably contaminants of fodder, 
vehicles or gardens. Spread has 
been aided by grazing (rabbits 
and stock), fire and road verge 
maintenance. 

Nullarbor weeds are largely 
Annuals (60%) or Perennial 
Herbs (14%). There are few 
Perennial Grasses (4%), and a 
handful of Trees (1%), Shrubs 
(2%), Vines (1%) and Bulbs (1%). 
This is probably due to the past 
history of introductions and the 
arid nature of the climate once 
gardens are left untended. For 
example, it appears that Bridal 
Creeper (Asparagus asparagoides) 
potentially a major bulbous weed 
of the Roe Plains was only 


introduced (or established) 
around Toolinna Cove and the 
old Derylinna Station and not 
grown at Eucla, Eyre or other 
Stations east of Balladonia. 

On the Nullarbor Plains proper 
with the shallow calcium rich 
soils, low and erratic rainfall there 
are few major weeds. The most 
widespread and serious weed is 
Wards Weed (Carrichterra annua ) 
whose invasion is aided by rabbit 
grazing and disturbance, loss of 
palatable shrubs by grazing and 
fire. There is little chance of a 
feasible control program of this 
weed except to contain the 
spread of this species westward 
into the goldfields woodlands. 

Around the entrances to the 
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Nullarbor Caves, whose under¬ 
ground rivers are a major geo- 
morphic and biodiversity feature, 
the cooler cave entrances are 
invaded by annual weeds, suited 
to higher nutrients, such as 
Solanum nigrum and Sisymbrium 
orientate. Klaus Tiedeman (DEC 
District Manager, Esperance, 
pers.com.) noted that cavers were 
importing Horehound (M arubium 
vulgare ) into cave entrances with 
equipment. This is a serious weed 
in calcareous sites in Victoria and 
will probably be a similar 
problem in this environment. 

The Bunda Cliffs and Roe Plain 
have a series of widespread 
annual weeds, probably intro¬ 
duced as fodder contaminants 
from old grazing leases. These 
include Brassica tournefortii, 
Ehrharta longiflora, and Reichardia 
tingitana, perhaps also Dittrichia 
graveolens. While these weeds are 
common and probably adversely 
affecting the native annual flora 
of these areas through com¬ 
petition, there is realistically little 
chance of a feasible control 
program. On the Roe Plains in 
and adjacent to Eucla National 
Park, the aggressive shrub weed 
Box Thorn (L ycium ferocissimum) is 
becoming more common and has 
the potential to dominate the 
dune vegetation of this park and 
should be targeted for control 
aiming at eradication, if funding 
was available. 

Grice and Martin (2006) list the 
following terrestrial species as 
posing the greatest threat to the 
rangelands of the Southern 
Australian Zone, which includes 


the Nullarbor and Roe Plains; 
Acacia nilotica; Agave spp; 
A grostis capillaris ; A sphodelus 
fistulosus; Bryophyllum spp.; 
C alotropis procera ; Carrichterra 
annua; Cenchrus ciliaris ; Cirsium 
vulgare; Citrullus lanatus; 
Coronopus didymus; Cryptostegia 
grandiflora; Cuscuta planiflora; 
Eragrostis curvula, Holcus lanatus ; 
Hyparrhenia hirta; I bicella 
lutea; Lantana camara; Lycium 
ferocissimum; N asella neesiana; 
Opuntia spp.; Pennisetum 
setaceum; Proboscidea lousianica; 
Prosopsis spp.; Schinus molle; Sida 
cordifolia; Sida rhombifolia; 
Sporobolus africanus and 
Tamarix aphylla. Those in bold 
are currently not present in the 
region, although several ( Opuntia 
and Tamarix) are recorded close 
by. Since this survey suggests 
that the Eyre Highway and 
disturbed habitats around towns 
are the major and continuing 
source of weeds entering the 
Nullarbor, the above species 
should be recorded and con¬ 
trolled under a long term 
monitoring program undertaken 
to uncover potentially serious 
weeds before they spread. 
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THE OCCURRENCE AND LIKELY ORIGINS OF TWO 
SPECIES OF MISTLETOE AT HERDSMAN LAKE, 
WESTERN AUSTRALIA 


By R. POWELL 
Wembley Downs, W.A. 

Email: robert.powell@graduate.uwa.edu.au 


BACKGROUND 

At Herdsman Lake, Perth, 
Western Australia, there are two 
species of mistletoe (Loran- 
thaceae), Slender-leaved Mistletoe 
(A myema linophylla ) and Stalked 
Mistletoe (A myema miquelii). This 
paper describes their occurrences 
and discusses their likely origins. 

Mistletoes are ecologically 
important (e.g. Watson 2001). 
They support various insects, in¬ 
cluding two butterfly species in 
the Perth area whose larvae feed 
on their foliage, the Spotted 
Jezebel ( Delias aganippe ) and the 
Satin Azure ( Ogyris amaryllis ) 
(Braby 2000). They are favoured 
nesting-sites for many bird 
species (Cooney et al. 2006; 
Watson 2001, 2002). Their 

flowers provide nectar for some 
birds, such as honeyeaters, and 
their fruits provide food for 
others, particularly the Mistletoe- 
bird ( Dicaeum hirundinaceum), 
which is a mistletoe-specialist 
(Watson 2001, 2002). 

On the Swan Coastal Plain (SCP), 
much of the original vegetation, 
including mistletoes, has been 
lost through clearing. In many of 


the bushlands that remain, 
mistletoes have been eliminated 
or reduced in occurrence by 
frequent fires. The occurrence of 
mistletoes at a lake on the SCP, 
such as Herdsman Lake, is there¬ 
fore significant. 

Herdsman Lake is located in the 
City of Stirling, about 5 km from 
the ocean and about the same 
distance north-west of the Perth 
G.P.O. The lake, comprising areas 
of open water and beds of the 
bullrush Typha orientalis 
(Typhaceae), occupies an area of 
about 300 ha. This and about 100 
ha of adjoining land are now set 
aside as Herdsman Lake Regional 
Park (Department of Conserv¬ 
ation and Land Management 
2004). The surrounding land is 
mostly residential, apart from 
Osborne Park Industrial Area, 
which extends to the north-east. 

The Park is situated within the 
sandy, aeolian soils that occupy 
roughly the western two thirds of 
the SCP, which, at this latitude, 
extend about 12 km inland from 
the coast (Department of Con¬ 
servation and Environment 1980). 
Some of its trees and shrubs are 
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natural to the site (local species); 
the rest are introduced from other 
parts of Australia or beyond (non¬ 
local species). 

The chief local species, in 
decreasing order of abundance, 
are Flooded Gum ( Eucalyptus rudis, 
Myrtaceae), Freshwater Paperbark 
(Melaleuca rhaphiophylla, Myrtaceae), 
Coojong ( Acacia saligna, Fabaceae: 
Mimosoideae), Swishbush 
(Viminaria juncea, Fabaceae: 
Faboideae) and Albizia 
(Paraserianthes lophantha, Fabaceae: 
Mimosoideae). These species have 
maintained their presence by 
natural reproduction or as a 
result of planting. Flooded Gum 
and Freshwater Paperbark have 
been planted quite extensively, 
particularly along the lake’s 
northern and north-eastern 
shores. Coojong, Swishbush and 
Albizia are short-lived. Fresh¬ 
water Paperbark and Flooded 
Gum live much longer, and there 
are specimens of each at 
Herdsman Lake that were mature 
and well grown in the 1980s. 

The non-local species include 
various eucalypts and three 
species of sheoak (Casuarinaceae): 
River Oak ( Casuarina 
cunninghamiana), Horsetail (or 
Coast) Sheoak (C. equisetifolia ) and 
Salt Sheoak (C. obesa). River Oak 
and Horsetail Sheoak do not 
occur naturally in Western 
Australia. Salt Sheoak occurs 
widely in Western Australia. 
Within the Perth Metropolitan 
Region it is found in low-lying 
alluvial soils on the floodplains of 
the Swan and Canning rivers, 
and in areas of the Beermullah 


Soil Association near the eastern 
side of the SCP, 27 km or more 
from Herdsman Lake (Depart¬ 
ment of Conservation and 
Environment 1980). It does not, 
however, occur naturally at 
Herdsman Lake. In a major 
bushland study it is not listed for 
any sites on aeolian soils within 
the Region (Government of 
Western Australia 2000), and it is 
not part of the flora of the 
Region’s aeolian soils (Bronwen 
Keighery, pers. comm.). 

A concept plan for Herdsman 
Lake was published in 1976 
(Metropolitan Region Planning 
Authority 1976). I recall that most 
of the planting of the non-local 
and local trees and shrubs began 
about that time. The non-local 
species have been planted mostly 
in grassed amenity areas, 
particularly round the western, 
northern and eastern sides of the 
lake. Many of the sheoaks were 
among the first species to be 
planted. 

OBSERVATIONS 

In March 2008 I observed 
Slender-leaved Mistletoe growing 
on a Salt Sheoak at the northern 
end of the Park, on the western 
side of Popeye Lake (Site 1, Map 1). 
In April 2008 I observed Slender¬ 
leaved Mistletoe growing on Salt 
Sheoaks on the eastern side of 
Popeye Lake, just north of the 
south-west corner of the fence 
that encloses the southern and 
western sides of land held by the 
Perth Horse and Pony Club (Site 
2, Map 1). 
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Map 1. Occurrences of mistletoe at Herdsman Lake. 



Map 2. Occurrences of Slender-leaved 
Mistletoe on the Swan River nearest 
to Herdsman Lake. 


About the same time, I found one 
specimen of Stalked Mistletoe 
growing on an old Flooded Gum 
in the east of the Park, 
immediately south of the 
entrance to the car park off 
Herdsman Parade (Site 3, Map 1). 
The tree also had what appeared 
to be a long-dead mistletoe, as 
well as three thickened branch- 
ends that were probably 
produced by mistletoe haustoria. 
The tree is one of a stand of 
thirteen, mostly old, Flooded 
Gums. No signs of mistletoes were 
observed on any of the other 
trees. I have not done a systematic 
search of all the Park’s Flooded 
Gums for mistletoe, but on many 
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leisure walks in the Park, often 
incorporating a complete circuit 
of the lake, I have not noticed 
any more Stalked Mistletoes. 

In January 2009 I inspected more 
thoroughly the Salt Sheoaks near 
Popeye Lake. At Site 1 they 
comprised a grove of about 45 
trees. Most were of mature size 
and probably part of the original 
plantings, but some smaller ones 
may have been their progeny. All 
the mistletoes were growing on 
older trees. I counted a total of 23 
mistletoes, 16 on one host at the 
eastern end of the group and 
seven more on other trees. As a 
result of difficulties in observing 
the mistletoes, however, the 
number of individual plants may 
be considerably more. A 
Mistletoebird was seen in the 
most heavily infested sheoak. 

At Site 2, three Salt Sheoaks were 
spaced 10-20 m apart. There were 
at least 20 mistletoe plants on the 
tree nearest the fence corner, 
none on the middle tree and two 
on the third one. 

No mistletoes were found on any 
of the 40 other mature Salt 
Sheoaks planted elsewhere at 
Herdsman Lake or on any of the 
River Oaks or Horsetail Sheoaks 
planted round the lake. 

The nearest place to Herdsman 
Lake where Salt Sheoak would 
once have occurred naturally is 
on the Swan River near The 
Narrows, between Melville Water 
and Perth Water; but both banks 
on this reach were cleared of 
vegetation long ago. Some Salt 
Sheoaks have been planted just 
south of The Narrows, on the 


western side of Mill Point, but 
they are still young and, in 
February 2009, did not host any 
mistletoes. The nearest Salt 
Sheoak to Herdsman Lake 
supporting mistletoe is at Matilda 
Bay, Crawley, over two km 
further downstream, immediately 
south of The University of 
Western Australia’s Watersports 
Complex (Site 4, Map 2). In July 
2009, it supported one live and 
(what appeared to be) one dead 
Slender-leaved Mistletoe. This 
spot is about 7.4 km from the 
nearest Slender-leaved Mistletoe 
at Herdsman Lake. The next- 
nearest places to Herdsman Lake 
where Slender-leaved Mistletoes 
grow are near Pelican Point, 
Crawley (Site 5, Map 2), and the 
northern end of Coode Street, 
South Perth (Site 6, Map 2), about 
8.5 and 9.2 km respectively away 
from the Herdsman Lake 
mistletoes. A much larger 
population of Salt Sheoak is to be 
found in Canning River 
Regional Park, about 16 km 
south-east of Herdsman Lake, and 
Slender-leaved Mistletoe is 
abundant there. 

It is possible that Slender-leaved 
Mistletoe may occur on planted 
Salt Sheoaks nearer to Herdsman 
Lake; but this host is rarely 
planted in Perth’s suburbs except 
in or near wetlands (pers. obs. 
over many years of noting trees 
planted in Perth’s suburbs). In 
February 2009 I found no 
mistletoes in revegetation plant¬ 
ings of Salt Sheoak and two 
eastern Australian species (River 
Oak and Swamp Oak) at Lake 
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Monger, 1-2 km south-east of 
Herdsman Lake. These trees were 
young, the earliest plantings 
being in 1999 (Ross Bowman, 
Town of Cambridge, pers. comm.). 
Other lakes within 10 km of 
Herdsman Lake are Perry Lakes, 
Lake Claremont, Lake Gwelup, 
Lake Karrinyup, Big Carine 
Swamp and Star Swamp. In Feb¬ 
ruary and March 2009, I checked 
all except Lake Karrinyup. Salt 
Sheoaks had been planted in 
recent years at some of them but 
no Slender-leaved Mistletoe was 
found. No sheoaks have been 
planted at Lake Karrinyup (pers. 
comm, the groundsman, Lake 
Karrinyup Country Club). Two 
major bushlands are situated 
within 10 km of Herdsman Lake, 
Kings Park and Bold Park, but 
Slender-leaved Mistletoe has not 
been recorded at either (Bennett 
1988, Barratt and Tay 2005). 

DISCUSSION 

In southwestern Australia, 
Stalked Mistletoe grows mainly 
on eucalypts (Rye 1987). The signs 
of former mistletoe haustoria 
observed on the Flooded Gum at 
Site 3 indicate that Stalked 
Mistletoe has been present in the 
area for some time. A photograph 
published by Powell and 
Emberson (1978), entitled Timber: 
Herdsman’s Lake, taken before 1930, 
shows an undulating landscape 
supporting open woodland of 
eucalypts and banksias. The 
eucalypts, at least in the 
foreground, appear from their 
habit and pale bark to be Tuart 


(Eucalyptus gomphocephala). At least 
two of them appear to support 
mistletoes. The dominance of 
Tuart and the hilly landscape 
suggest that the picture was 
taken somewhere to the west of 
the lake, probably in what is now 
the Perth suburb of Wembley 
Downs: the vegetation and 
terrain are similar to those still 
present at Hale School. 

Stalked Mistletoe is still very 
common on Marri (Corymbia 
calophylla) and Wandoo (Eucalyptus 
wandoo) in Perth’s eastern 
suburbs, and occurs less com¬ 
monly on Flooded Gum and 
Tuart on the SCP (A.N. Start, pers. 
comm.). Within 10 km of 
Herdsman Lake, it persists on 
Marri in Kings Park and near 
Birdwood Parade, Dalkeith, and 
on Tuart in Bold Park (my 
observations and also A.N. Start, 
pers.comm.). The Herdsman Lake 
population (albeit now reduced 
to one plant) may thus be a 
remnant of the original 
vegetation. 

Salt Sheoak is the only host plant 
on which Slender-leaved 
Mistletoe is known to grow in the 
Perth Metropolitan Region (Rye 
1987, A.N. Start pers. comm.). As 
the host does not occur naturally 
at Herdsman Lake or anywhere 
else in the belts of aeolian soils 
within the Region, Slender¬ 
leaved Mistletoe probably did not 
occur naturally at Herdsman Lake 
or any lakes near by. It is likely, 
therefore, that Slender-leaved 
Mistletoe has been transported to 
Herdsman Lake since 1976 as seed 
from other populations. The 
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nearest of these are on the Swan 
River, 7.4-9.2 km away. A more 
probable source may be the 
abundant population in Can¬ 
ning River Regional Park, at a 
distance of at least 16 km. 

The Mistletoebird is known to be 
a common disperser of Australian 
mistletoes. It has been recorded 
from many localities in the Perth 
Metropolitan Region (Van Delft 
1997), and was seen near Slender¬ 
leaved Mistletoes at Herdsman 
Lake. It is a relatively fast-flying 
bird, capable of speeds of about 
40 kph. It could easily travel 
between Canning River Regional 
Park and Herdsman Lake in less 
than 30 minutes, which is the 
approximate time that a mistletoe 
berry takes to pass through the 
bird’s digestive tract (John Dell, 
pers. comm.). 

No Slender-leaved Mistletoe was 
found on any other species of 
sheoak growing at Herdsman 
Lake or elsewhere at sites visited 
during this study, supporting 
Rye’s (1987) assertion that Salt 
Sheoak is the only host to 
Slender-leaved Mistletoe in the 
Perth Region. 

Since Salt Sheoak does not occur 
naturally within the belts of 
aeolian soils on the SCP within 
the Perth Metropolitan Region, it 
should not be included in 
projects that aim to restore the 
natural vegetation of any 
wetland or dryland sites within 
that area. At Herdsman Lake it 
would be desirable to keep the 
specimens of Salt Sheoak that 
have been planted in grassed 
amenity areas, because the 


Slender-leaved Mistletoe they 
support benefits various bird and 
insect species. Because Salt 
Sheoak does not occur naturally 
at Herdsman Lake, however, 
specimens planted, or seedlings 
that come up, in the more 
natural parts of the Regional 
Park should be removed. 
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NOTES ON THE ECOLOGY OF FOUR SPECIES OF 
PYGOPODID LIZARDS IN THE 
GREAT VICTORIA DESERT 


By ERIC R. PIANKA 
Section of Integrative Biology C0930, 
University of Texas at Austin, 
Austin, Texas 78712 USA 


ABSTRACT 

Following a brief review of the literature on pygopodid 
lizards, ecological data are presented for Delma butleri, 
Delma nasuta, Lialis burtonis, and Pygopus nigriceps. D. nasuta 
and D. butleri are both diurnal and nocturnal, L. burtonis is 
crepuscular, and P. nigriceps is nocturnal. Active body 
temperatures were highest in D. butleri and lowest in P. 
nigriceps. Both Delma species climb inside spinifex tussocks, 
L. burtonis and P. nigriceps are terrestrial, but one P. 
nigriceps was found 0.2m above ground on top of a 
spinifex tussock. Most individuals of both species of Delma 
were found on desert flats. Lialis burtonis and P. nigriceps 
had broader habitat niche breadths and were associated 
with both flats and sand ridges. Tails are shortest in L. 
burtonis and P. nigriceps, and 3+ times snout-vent length in 
both Delma species. All these pygopodids are dietary 
specialists, although food niche breadths vary from 1.0 to 
4.26. Lialis burtonis is most specialized, eating only lizards 
and largely skinks. Mating occurs during the Austral 
Spring, clutch sizes always consist of 2 eggs and relative 
clutch mass varied from 1.37 to 1.76 among species. 


INTRODUCTION 

Pygopodids are uncommon 
Australian lizards, sometimes 
called flap-foots due to their 
complete lack of fore limbs and 
greatly reduced vestigial hind 
limbs. Pygopodids, which have 
undergone an adaptive radiation, 
are a monophyletic family 
derived from Diplodactylid 


geckos (Kluge 1974, 1976; 

Jennings et al. 2003). These 
cryptic lizards are difficult to 
find and study and relatively 
little is known about most of the 
40-odd described species. Six 
genera are recognized, two of 
which (Ophidiocephalus and 
Pletholax), are monotypic and 
scarcely known (but see Downes 
et al 1997; Ehmann 1978,1981,1992; 
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and Bamford 1998). Delma 
(including the former “A clys”) is 
the most species-rich genus, with 
more than 20 named widespread 
species, which include both 
terrestrial and arboreal species. 
Some Delma can lift themselves 
completely off the ground using 
their long and powerful tails 
(Bauer 1986). Most “swim” rapidly 
through grass tussocks. The 
second largest genus A prasia is 
also widespread, with 11 species, 
all of which are burrowers with 
relatively short tails (Parker 1956). 
A prasia have converged on blind 
snakes, their diets consist of 
larvae and pupae of ants of 
several genera (Webb and Shine 
1994). Food habits and repro¬ 
ductive biology of pygopodids 
were reviewed by Patchell and 
Shine (1986). Pygopus (including 
“Paradelma”) includes 5 terrestrial 
nocturnal species that mimic 
venomous snakes. These lizards 
rear up their heads and feint 
menacingly, hissing and lunging 
like snakes, but give away their 
true identity when they flick out 
their short black blunt gekkonid 
tongue. One of the best studied 
species is Lialis burtonis, an 
ecological equivalent of a snake 
that sits and waits for large 
skinks and has hinged teeth like 
some skink-eating snakes 
(Savitzky 1981; Patchell and Shine 
1986a, 1986b, 2009). As a further 
example of its convergence on 
snakes, caudal luring has been 
reported in Lialis (Murray et al. 
1991). Moreover, Lialis has ellip¬ 
tical pupils and is crepuscular as 
are many snakes (Neill 1957). 
Evolutionary advantages of limb¬ 


lessness in pygopodids are 
discussed by Shine (1986). 

METHODS 

Over the last 42 years, from 
September 1966 through 
November 2008, on 11 separate 
research expeditions, I have spent 
41 months and 1256 days in the 
field studying lizards, mostly 
during Austral Springs in the 
Great Victoria Desert (GVD) of 
Western Australia. However, a 
few specimens were captured 
outside the GVD. Up until 1979, 
all lizards were collected by hand, 
and data were obtained on date 
and time of activity, ambient air 
temperature, active body tem¬ 
perature, habitat and micro¬ 
habitat. Data for 3 species of 
pygopodids were summarized in 
Pianka (1986), in which D. butleri 
was unfortunately misidentified 
as “D. fraseri.” Beginning in 1989, 
most lizards were collected using 
pit traps (62,226 pit trap days), 
which provided more limited 
qualitatively different inform¬ 
ation. 

Items within stomachs were 
sorted among 15 categories, 
mostly arthropod orders. Items 
were counted and volumes 
estimated to the nearest cubic 
millimetre for each category. 
Volumes were estimated by 
placing a one millimetre thick 
layer of material over square 
millimetre grid paper and 
approximating total volume. 
Each lizard’s counted stomach 
contents were kept individually 
and stored in ethanol. Dietary 
niche breadths were estimated 
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using the inverse of Simpson’s 
index of diversity [D = 1/ Zp . 2 ] 
where p. is the proportion by 
volume of food items in stomachs 
based on 15 prey categories. 

All lizards were collected and 
deposited in the LA County 
Museum of Natural History and 
the Western Australian Museum. 
Here, I report augmented eco¬ 
logical information on 4 species 
of pygopodids: Delma butleri 
(N=101), Delma nasuta (N=15), Lialis 
burtonis (N=60), and Pygopus 
nigriceps (N=57). 


RESULTS 
Time of Activity 

Most pygopodids were active 
during the warmer months of 
October through February. In the 
following, all times are deci¬ 
malized in metric units. Delma 
butleri are active during the day 
(mean time of day = 10.02, N=12, 
range 7.5 to 12.42), but also in late 
afternoon and evening hours 
(mean time =18.76, N=6, range 
16.62 to 20.58). Of the 15 Delma 
nasuta collected, one was active at 
8.5 (0830) AM, 11 were captured or 
pit trapped during the night or 
in early AM, two were active 


during daylight hours and pit 
trapped during the afternoon, 
and one was found active at 
night. Three Lialis were active 
during morning hours (mean 
time 8.5, range 7.3 to 9.12) and 9 
were active in the afternoon and 
evening (mean = 16.87, range 14.6 
to 19.5), indicating crepuscular 
activity. All Pygopus were active at 
night (mean time = 19.72, N=16, 
range 19 to 21.57). 

Temperature Relationships 

In this study (Table 1), the 
diurnal Delma butleri had the 
highest active body temperatures 
ranging from 27.7 to 35.2°C, with 
a mean of 31.74°C. Air and body 
temperature was obtained for 
only one D. nasuta which was 
active at 8.5 (0830) AM (air =24.4 
and body = 29.8°C). Average body 
temperature chosen by Lialis in a 
laboratory thermal gradient was 
35.1°C (Bradshaw et al. 1980); 
higher body temperatures were 
selected after feeding and lower 
body temperatures when lizards 
were starved. Body temperatures 
of eleven wild-caught individual 
Lialis ranged from 23.2 to 37.7°C 
with a mean of 29.0°C. Active 
body temperatures of nocturnal 
Pygopus were lower, ranging from 


Table 1. Ambient air temperatures and active body temperatures for 3 species 
with data, along with the slope of regressions of active body temperatures on 
ambient air temperatures (Sample sizes in parentheses). 


Species 

Air Temperature (N) 

Body Temperature (N) 

Slope 

D. butleri 

28.48 (16) 

31.74 (8) 

0.560 

L. burtonis 

25.9 (12) 

29.0 (11) 

0.789 

P. nigriceps 

24.42 (15) 

24.88 (12) 

0.762 
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20.8 to 28.2 (mean 24.88). Slopes 
of regressions of active body 
temperature on ambient air 
temperature were lower for Delma 
butleri an indication of 
thermoregulation (Huey and 
Slatkin 1976). Steeper slopes for 
Lialis and Pygopus, relative to 
Delma, suggest that they are 
thermoconformers. 

Microhabitat and Habitat 

Both species of Delma were 
strongly associated with spinifex 
grass ( Triodia basedowi), through 
which they “swim” rapidly and 
with ease. All Lialis were 
terrestrial and were found in a 
variety of microhabitats. Pygopus 
are largely terrestrial although 
one individual was active 0.2 
metres above ground on top of a 
spinifex tussock. Most D. butleri 


and D. nasuta were found on 
desert flats. Lialis and Pygopus 
were distributed more evenly 
across habitats, being associated 
with the flats as well as 
sandridges, and have broader 
habitat niche breadths (Table 2). 

Size, Relative Tail Length 

Pygopus and Lialis are large and 
have relatively short tails, 
whereas both species of Delma are 
smaller and have considerably 
longer tails, relative to their 
snout-vent lengths (Table 3). 

Diets 

All these pygopodids are dietary 
specialists, although food niche 
breadths calculated with 
Simpson’s index of diversity (see 
above) vary from 1.0 to 4.26 
(Table 4). Lialis is most specialized, 


Table 2. Percentages of lizards found in various habitats (Sample sizes in 
parentheses). Lizards found at an interface between habitats are split between 
both. Habitat niche breadths calculated with the inverse of Simpson’s index of 
diversity, 1 /zp. 2 where p i represents the proportion of animals in habitat i. 


Species 

Flat 

Base 

Slope 

Crest Total 

Habitat NB 

D. butleri 

84.2 (85) 

14.9 (15) 

0.5 (0.5) 

0.5 (0.5) 101 

1.37 

D. nasuta 

66.7 (10) 

13.3 (2) 

6.7 (1) 

13.3 (2) 15 

2.06 

L. burtonis 

35.0 (21) 

29.2 (17.5) 

15.8 (9.5) 

20.0(12) 60 

3.67 

P. nigriceps 

31.6 (18) 

36.8 (21) 

7.9 (4.5) 

23.7 (13.5) 57 

3.36 

Table 3. Average snout-vent length (SVL) and tail lengths (in mm), ratio of tail 

length over SVL, and mean body weight (in grams). 


Species Snout-Vent Length (N) 

Tail Length (N) Tail/SVL (N) 

Weight (N) 

D. butleri 

67.9 (99) 


200.1 (58) 

3.10 (58) 

3.34 (98) 

D. nasuta 

86.9 (15) 


261.3 (7) 

3.19 (7) 

6.45 (15) 

L. burtonis 

156 (44) 


186 (23) 

1.27 (23) 

9.89 (42) 

P. nigriceps 

160 (58) 


217 (27) 

1.42 (27) 

13.46 (58) 
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Table 4. Proportions of 15 different prey categories by volume in pygopodid 
stomachs. 


Species/Prey Type 

D. butleri 

D. nasuta 

Lialis 

Pygopus 

Centipedes 

0.0435 

0 

0 

0 

Spiders 

0.3897 

0.0787 

0 

0.2681 

Scorpions 

0 

0 

0 

0.2691 

Ants 

0.0035 

0 

0 

0.0165 

Orthopterans 

0.2609 

0.7191 

0 

0.1094 

Thysanura 

0.0486 

0.0224 

0 

0 

Blattaria 

0.0400 

0 

0 

0 

Phasmids/ Mantids 

0.0052 

0 

0 

0 

Isoptera 

0.0626 

0.0337 

0 

0.0202 

Diptera 

0.0209 

0 

0 

0.0101 

Larvae 

0.0453 

0 

0 

0 

Other Insects 

0.0261 

0.1011 

0 

0 

Vertebrates 

0 

0 

1.0 

0 

Unidentified 

0.0208 

0 

0 

0.2965 

Other 

0 

0.0449 

0 

0.0101 

Total Volume of Prey, cc. 

5.75 

0.89 

10.75 

5.94 

Dietary Niche Breadth 

4.26 

1.86 

1.0 

3.94 

Number of Stomachs 

85 

14 

44 

49 

Percentage of Empty Stomachs 

29.1 

35.7 

79.5 

36.7 


eating only other lizards, largely 
skinks (80% of stomachs were 
empty). Species of skinks found 
in Lialis stomachs include Lerista 
bipes, Menetia greyi, Ctenotus dux, 
and Ctenotus quattuordecimlineatus. 
Pygopus eat predominantly spiders 
and scorpions, which they 
capture when these arthropods 
are active above ground at night. 
Delma butleri consume spiders and 
orthopterans, and Delma nasuta 
prey mainly on orthopterans. 

Reproduction 

In all 4 species, testes were 
enlarged in September, October 
and November suggesting that 
mating takes place during the 
Austral Spring. Two Delma butleri 
females each contained 2 eggs in 


their oviducts, clutch volume as 
a fraction of female body weight 
(relative clutch mass, RCM) were 
0.132 and 0.160 (mean 0.146). 
Four Lialis females each had 2 
eggs in their oviducts, clutch 
volumes as a fraction of body 
weight for these females were 
0.114, 0.130, 0.150 and 0.153 (mean 
RCM 0.137). Two Pygopus nigriceps 
females each had 2 eggs in their 
oviducts, with relative clutch 
masses of 0.116 and 0.235 (mean 
RCM 0.176). 
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FROM FIELD AND STUDY 


Distinctive feeding behaviour of 
Red-necked Avocet at Augusta, 
Western Australia - The Red¬ 
necked Avocet (Recurvirostris 
novaehollandiae) is a tall long- 
legged common nomadic 
shorebird found in suitable 
wetlands throughout mainland 
Australia, and as a vagrant in 
Tasmania (Slater et al. 2004). 
Simpson and Day (2004) list 
preferred habitat as tidal flats, 
marshes, saltworks, and shallow 
inland salt lakes. These birds are 
usually found in pairs or small 
flocks, and feed by swinging the 
bill from side to side while 
wading, or tip-tilting while 
swimming (Slater et al. 2004). 
They have partly webbed feet, 
and are often found swimming. 
They are predominantly white, 
with a chestnut head, a long 
black upturned bill, a black wing 
bar and wing tips, and dark 
stripes down the side of the back, 
described by Simpson and Day 
(2004) as being “distinctive in 
flight”. This fits with my 
observations as described below. 

In 2005, I was staying at Augusta 
in the far south-west of Western 
Australia, and had occasion to 
visit the large sand-bar at the 
mouth of the Blackwood River, 
which is adjacent to the town. I 
observed an unusually large flock 
of Red-necked Avocets feeding in 
the shallows near the river- 
mouth. Over a period of three 
successive days, I made estimates 
of the flock size on a total of more 
than ten occasions, and settled on 


a flock size of 250 individuals, 
which was by far the largest flock 
I have ever seen in the south¬ 
west. On occasion, the flock 
would split into either two or 
three sub-flocks, which would 
end up in different parts of the 
estuary near the river mouth, at a 
distance from each other of no 
more than about 200 metres. 1 
observed a very striking 
phenomenon, when, on four 
occasions over a three day period, 
I saw one of the sub-flocks take 
to the air from where they were 
foraging, and begin to fly up and 
down above their feeding site. 
Immediately this occurred, the 
other sub-flock or sub-flocks 
would lift up from where they 
were foraging, and fly swiftly to 
where the group was lifting up 
and down, and the entire group 
would then settle down to feed. 
As Simpson and Day (2004) have 
stated, the birds in flight were 
very distinctive, and to me the 
different markings on the body 
and wings as the birds moved up 
and down created a spectacular 
“flashing” effect, which could 
easily be seen from quite a 
distance away. It seems as if this 
behaviour provided a signal to 
the others that there was good 
foraging at that site. Certainly, 
the immediate response of the 
other group/s as described above 
would imply that this might be 
so. This was the only period 
during which I have observed 
this type of behaviour, and I have 
not come across any reference to 
this in the literature. 
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Winter activity in the Dugite, 
Pseudonaja affinis - Of the two 
most commonly encountered 
large venomous snakes in the 
Perth metropolitan area, the 
Dugite Pseudonaja affinis and the 
Tiger Snake Notechis scutatus, it is 
generally accepted that Tiger 
Snakes are cold tolerant and may 
be active during winter, whereas 
Dugites prefer warmer conditions 
and remain inactive throughout 
the colder months (Softly and 
Cockett 1967; Storr 1988; Bush et 
al. 2007). However, on 21 June 
2009 at about 1.15pm I observed a 
large (>lm total length) adult 
Dugite basking in Star Swamp 
Bushland Reserve (31°51'S, 
115°46'E). 

The Dugite was coiled at the base 
of a Xanthorrhoea preissii, located 
immediately adjacent to a 
limestone track in an area of 
Tuart open woodland. Its coils 
were arranged laterally but 
resting on the side of the 
Xanthorrhoea trunk and therefore 
perpendicular to the ground - 
presumably the better to absorb 
heat from the low, weak sunlight. 


Although I could not see the 
Dugite’s head, it was obviously 
aware of me as it began to 
disappear a few seconds after 1 
stopped to observe it. It took 
refuge amongst the surrounding 
tangle of vegetation and the low, 
dense skirt of the Xanthorrhoea: 
indeed, although I could not see 
for certain, I gained the 
impression it may have moved up 
into the Xanthorrhoea skirt. While 
not as quick to escape as a Dugite 
disturbed during the warmer 
months, it was nevertheless quite 
sure in its movements and had 
disappeared from sight after 
several seconds. Although the 
day was cool and cloudy with 
occasional patches of sunshine, 
the Dugite’s dorsal colouration, a 
dark monotone brown, would 
have helped it to absorb heat. The 
temperature range for the day was 
7-16W! (Bureau of Meteorology). 
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OBITUARY 
EDGAR DELL 

Born: 28 November 1901 
Died: 18 April 2008 



Edgar Dell photo taken ca. 1972. 


Edgar Dell was born in London 
on 28 November 1901, the third 
of four children to Edwin 
William Dell and Emily Blanche 
(nee Rossner) Dell. To put this 
time in perspective it is worth 
noting that Queen Victoria had 
died only a few months before. 
People’s ability to fly didn’t 
happen until nearly three years 
later with the first flight by the 
Wright brothers. 

Edgar’s maternal grandfather was 
Carl Rossner who moved to 
England from Hanover, Germany 
and worked for the family of 
Isaac Merritt Singer, the inventor 
of the sewing machine. Carl 


Rossner was a gifted artist and 
among other things painted the 
ceiling of the Ball Room in 
Buckingham Palace for Prince 
Albert and Queen Victoria. Other 
examples of Carl Rossner’s art¬ 
work are the ornate ceilings in 
Singer’s Oldway Mansion in 
Paignton, Devon. 

Edgar’s mother had a fondness for 
the arts including Shakespeare, 
and she played the piano at 
home. One of Edgar’s favourite 
pieces of music was Chopin’s 
Opus 10, Etude No 3 in E major, 
which his mother often played. 

The world that Edgar lived in as 
a young boy was both rich in 
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botanical knowledge as well as in 
the arts. He grew up surrounded 
by plants as his father was a 
nurseryman who managed his 
own business, primarily 
responsible for the bedding 
plants, shrubs and trees of many 
private estates in London. The 
botanical and horticultural 
knowledge were to stand him in 
good stead in his early adulthood. 
Not only did he have the whole 
nursery as a back-yard as a boy, 
but also Golder’s Green and 
Hampstead Heath were within 
walking distance and together 
with the Smith boys he and his 
brother Robert regularly visited 
these areas and made them their 
own. 

Edgar attended a public school 
where the classrooms were mixed 
boys and girls. However, unlike 
today, the girls entered from one 
side of the room, the boys from 
the other and the playgrounds 
were partitioned on two sides of 
the classrooms so the sexes could 
not meet. Edgar graduated from 
school at the age of 14, one year 
after the start of World War I. The 
War was to have drastic 
consequences on his father’s 
business which never recovered. 

After the War, Edgar became an 
assistant draftsman, working for a 
large firm in central London by 
day and attending paid night 
classes in drawing. His teacher 
was Mr Ernest Dudley Heath, an 
accomplished painter, who 
became principal of the 
Hampstead Garden Suburb 
School of Arts and Crafts. 
Interestingly, he always signed 


his artwork as Dudley Heath and 
Edgar took his advice to only use 
two names, and never used his 
middle name, Hope, in any of his 
artwork signatures. 

To order to save money to further 
his art career, Edgar travelled to 
Canada and worked on a wheat 
farm in the prairies, for a summer 
and autumn, before returning to 
London and attending another 
year of night schooling. He then 
saw advertised a call for workers 
in Western Australia. However, 
unlike the Canadian scheme 
where the Canadian Government 
paid the sea fare both ways and 
the railway fare to the point of 
pickup by the farmer, the 
Australian scheme was quite 
miserable in that the traveler had 
to pay his fare back from the 
wages he earned. Consequently, 
Edgar arrived in Australia in debt. 

The week that Edgar was due to 
sail from England, he was 
approached by Curtis Botanical 
Magazine to become an illustrator 
but felt he had to decline as he 
had already committed himself to 
the shipping company. This trait 
of not being able to make the best 
decision for himself, in due 
consideration of others, was to 
haunt him for the rest of his life. 

As it was, Edgar parted without 
saying goodbye to his Mother and 
Father, nor to his sisters who he 
loved dearly, because he knew he 
was returning, but it was never 
to be...and the remorse for never 
seeing his family again stood 
heavily on his conscience, 
especially in the latter years of his 
life. 
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The ship carrying Edgar to his 
selected destination in Australia 
could not dock at Fremantle due 
to storms and carried onto 
Melbourne. After several days he 
was able to get a ship back to 
Fremantle and arrived to a wharf 
with farmers looking for workers 
and commercial touts wanting to 
make a quid. One of the latter 
convinced Edgar that Australia 
was a dangerous place and to 
survive he needed to buy a 
special snake kit at what must 
have been an exorbitant price, 
which he duly purchased! In the 
queue for work, he was first 
offered a job on a farm in 
Grasspatch, which he quite liked 
the possibility because the name 
sounded horticultural. However, 
he ended up letting someone else 
take this job and settled for 


working on an orchard in Bickley 
in the hills near Carmel. This was 
1924. Shortly after this, he formed 
a lifelong friendship with the 
ornithologist Will Foaring. This 
unfortunately ended with Will’s 
death in February 1968. 

In the late 1920’s Edgar, on advice 
from the Agricultural Bank, 
purchased an old timber mill site 
consisting of about 40 acres in 
the bush in Pauli’s Valley near 
Mundaring Weir to start his own 
orchard. The timber mill was 
owned by Port and Honey and 
operated from about 1907 to 1913 
when it closed as timber ran out. 
As children, we were used to 
finding pieces of the old wooden 
tramways and metal objects from 
that time. Apparently the mill 
had been established there due to 
a fresh-water spring. Driving 



Photo taken in 1992 while visiting England at age of 91. 
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through the forest to Mundaring 
Weir it is now hard to imagine 
that horse-drawn wagons once 
hauled the sawn timber to the 
railhead at Mundaring Weir. 

Edgar married Elneth Maureen 
O’Neil on 24 June 1935 and had 
five sons and two daughters and 
15 grandchildren and at the time 
of his death had 19 great¬ 
grandchildren. 

Edgar began a fruitful botanical 
partnership with Charles 
Gardner who had joined the 
Department of Agriculture as an 
assistant to W.M. Carne in the 
same year that Edgar arrived in 
WA. In 1926, Gardner succeeded 
Carne as economic botanist and 
plant pathologist and became 
Government Botanist and 
curator of the State’s Herbarium 
in 1929. Edgar began utilising his 
artistic skills and started painting 
Western Australian wildflowers 
during the early 1930’s. They 
were painted for West Australian 
Newspapers Ltd, who published 
one a week as a colour supple¬ 
ment to the Western Mail with a 
botanical description by Charles 
Gardner. These watercolour 
paintings proved so popular that 
West Australian Newspapers Ltd 
published them in book form in 
1935 titled ‘West Australian 
Wildflowers’. 

This book was immensely 
popular and began to introduce 
thousands of Western Aus¬ 
tralians and tourists alike to the 
spectacular beauty of our wild¬ 
flowers and helped greatly in 
increasing awareness and the 
need for their preservation. Its 


popularity was demonstrated by 
the fact that it was reprinted 
seven times, (in 1938, 1941, 1943, 
1945,1947,1950 and 1951). 

In 1958 this book was revised and 
enlarged to accommodate 80 of 
Edgar Dell’s watercolours and 
with an expanded text by 
Charles Gardner. This book 
became the major reference book 
on WA’s wildflowers for many 
years. This book was again 
revised for a completely new 
edition in the early 1970’s as 
‘Wildflowers of Western Aus¬ 
tralia’ and was reprinted a 
number of times. 

A second book titled “Poison 
Plants of South-western Aus¬ 
tralia” was published in 1937. This 
was hugely important for the 
pastoral industry in identifying 
those plants that were re¬ 
sponsible for large numbers of 
stock deaths. Paintings from this 
book were included in the major 
hard cover book “The Toxic 
Plants of Western Australia” by 
C.A. Gardner and H.W. Bennetts 
in 1956. 

Life was incredibly hard during 
the Great Depression and income 
from the paintings was meagre. To 
supplement his income Edgar 
began cutting jarrah timber in the 
forest to be used in the Number 1 
wood-fired pumping station on 
the Mundaring Weir to Kalgoorlie 
waterpipe. This often necessitated 
him camping out in the forest in 
makeshift camps often in 
atrocious weather especially in 
winter. Anyone who has worked 
with jarrah knows just how hard 
this timber cutting would have 
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been. There were no mechanical 
saws - the trees were felled with 
axes and crosscut saws and the 
logs cut into either 3 foot or 6 foot 
lengths before being split with 
metal hammers and wedges into 
separate billets and transported to 
Mundaring Weir or other 
transport depots. Later, during 
World War II, Edgar was 
manpowered for timber cutting - 
his health did not allow him 
selection for active duty overseas. 

During this time, Edgar 
developed his orchard by hand 
clearing the massive trees and 
ploughing the land with horses 
before planting fruit trees 
(oranges, mandarins, grapefruit, 
pears, cherries, apricots, peaches, 
plums and nectarines). Eventu¬ 
ally, in 1951, Edgar purchased a 
little grey Fergie TEA-20 tractor 
to make the ploughing and 
cultivation faster and easier. 
Edgar always kept poultry for 
eggs and had a range of breeds of 
different colours including the 
speckled Plymouth Rocks, Rhode 
Island Reds, black Australorps 
and the aggressive white and 
black Sussex. Poultry were 
becoming increasingly popular 
and Edgar built a number of 
sheds to house the egg-laying 
hens and the meat-producing 
broiler chickens. Eggs were sold to 
the egg board but the live broilers 
all had to be crated up and 
transported by truck to pro¬ 
cessors in Perth. Edgar was the 
first farmer in Western Australia 
to grow sweetcorn commercially 
and other growers copied and a 
new industry had begun. 


Edgar used to go to the kerbside 
markets and later the auction 
markets in Perth, leaving home 
about 4 am. Produce was taken 
on an old Fargo truck and later 
on a Morris truck. The latter had 
doors, which kept out the cold 
air. The children would ride on 
the back perched high on the 
jute bags of poultry food, en¬ 
joying the view. 

Flowers especially daffodils and 
chrysanthemums became a major 
love of Edgar as he got older as 
these he could manage without 
the use of machinery. He often 
walked the 10 km into 
Kalamunda pushing a wheel¬ 
barrow of chrysanthemums or 
daffodils when he was in his 80’s, 
parked the wheelbarrow, and 
loaded the bundles of flowers on 
the bus to take to florists in 
Perth. 

Edgar was always an avid reader 
and loved books. Throughout his 
life he would often use well- 
chosen quotes to reinforce his 
views. To him the original always 
had to be of prime importance. 
Modifications or popular versions 
should be shunned. For example, 
“My Fair Lady” should never be 
preferred to George Bernard 
Shaw’s original “Pygmalion”. 
Because of his wide knowledge 
and interests, especially in 
botany, he encouraged study and 
was immensely proud when his 
two youngest children were 
admitted to university the same 
year to study science. 

During the late 70’s and 
continuing through the 1980’s 
Edgar became progressively blind 
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ABOVE: Edgar Dell 
aged 104 with his 
daughter Marjory. 

LEFT: Visiting his 
older brother Robert 
in 1992. 


because of cataracts. However, 
modern surgery was moving 
ahead in leaps and bounds and 
he was able to have both eyes 
operated on which restored 
almost perfect vision. How little 
he had been able to see, especially 
seeing his children grow older, 
was revealed with his startling 
comment to one of his sons who 
was the first to visit him after the 
operation. “Goodness how old 
you look”! Having regained his 
eyesight meant that he could 
now do things he had not 
attempted before. For instance he 
had not flown in an aircraft since 
shortly after World War I. In 1992 
at the age of 91 he flew to 
England to see his older brother, 
Robert, who he hadn’t seen for 
about 68 years. Robert had 
worked for the London Passenger 
Transport Board and its 
successors between the ages of 16 
and 70, and was Signal Engineer 
responsible for the entire 
department from 1941. 


For someone born before people’s 
ability to fly it is not surprising 
that Edgar had difficulty in 
accepting some changes especially 
in technology and he mistrusted 
many appliances convinced that 
radio waves might impact on the 
human brain. One of the 
newspaper clippings he kept was 
- Today’s thought: To err is 
human, but to really foul things 
up requires a computer - Paul 
Ehlich. In contrast, however, he 
strongly advocated using the 
newest varieties of fruit and 
flowers because of market 
advantage. 

Edgar’s last years were marked by 
increasing frustration at not 
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being able to physically attend to 
his thousands of daffodils that 
he grew for supply to florists. 
However with family help in 
planting he remained optimistic 
and even at the age of 101 
imported more bulbs from 
Melbourne to expand his 
business! He continued to pick 
daffodils until he was 103. He 
preferred to use first one, then 
two garden forks in preference to 
a walking stick when outside. 
Later, in 2005, as he became more 
frail he transferred to Sunshine 
Hostel in Lesmurdie, but he still 
hoped he might be able to return 
to his beloved flowers. 

Only a week before his death he 
was suggesting that another bore 
and windmill should be 
organized to ensure sufficient 


water was available to overcome 
the effects of climate change. His 
final two days were affected by 
pneumonia and he passed away 
peacefully in Swan Districts 
Hospital about 2pm on 18 April 
2008 aged 106 and 4 months. 

Other biographical information 
on Edgar Dell is available in: 

Carol Mansfield (1997), ‘Edgar Dell, 
A Singular Talent’, Australian Gar¬ 
den History, Vol 9, No.2, Sept-Oct 
1997 pp. 6-8. 

Keighery, G. (2008). ‘Edgar Dell: No¬ 
vember 28th 1901-April 18th 
2008’. Australian Systematic Botany 
Society Newsletter 135, pp. 11-13. 

-JOHN DELL and 
BERNARD DELL 
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